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“Punch rejects,” says compiler Eric Serre. 
A mash of wit and satire from across the 
university. 
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Basketball preview 


Marc Paquin reviews Concordia’s own 
and sizes up the competition. 
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Despite problems women are getting 
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Donna Paquette examines where the 
sport stands. 
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Retrospect of a most 
introspective semester 


By DOUG LESLIE ; 


ere is little doubt Concordia has 

gone through some important soul 

searching this year. Whether as 

part of a general maturing trend orjusta 

new reality, the university began, at 

several jievels, the arduous task of 

looking at past performance; where we 

are going and what kind ofeducation 
Students want. 

This reassessment has gone onat 
several levels. Students and their 
representatives returned this year to 
face up to the consequences ofa full 
year of blunders made by last year’s 
Concordia University Students’ Asso- 
ciation (CUSA). 

A $216,000 deficit was only a rough 
estimate of the damage caused by a year 
of non-planning, no financial restraints, 
no leadership, no priorities, and 
certainly no control. 

This mess was left for this year’s 
association to sort out. As well, the 
association faced the unpleasant task of 
taking their former comptroller, Robert 
Bruce, to court; they were subsequently 
awarded damages. 

The complete failure of CUSA’s first 
year of operation in both financial and 
academic matters, was reflected in the 
actions of its successor. 

The new student asociation spent 
much of the first half of its term in office 
sorting out last year’s chaos. Some hard 
assessments of finances were made 
over the summer but they overshadowed 
any plans to give a definite structure to 
the role and aims of the student 
association. 

In its first year, CUSA was an empty 
shell; it brought the students of two 
_ Campuses into a single unit butit lacked 
substance. Attempts by the student 
association this year to rapidly fill the 
void resulted in much dissatisfaction 
with CUSA. Complaints ranged from 
CUSA being too bureaucratic to it being 
too centralized and out of touch with 
student needs. 


INCORPORATION DEFEATED 


This displeasure was shown by the 
defeat of the long-awaited referendum 
on CUSA’s incorporation. Incorporation 
would have meant CUSA becoming the 
legal representative of all students at 
Concordia. It would have made CUSA 


Sa 
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distinct and autonomous from the 
university administration. 

Incorporation was one of the major 
factors agreed upon in the merger 
negotiations betweeen the four full and 
part-time student asociations which 
formed CUSA In 1979. However, no 
substantial moves towards incorporation 
were made that year. The attempt to 
push it through this October was met 
with mistrust and confusion because no 
clear definition of student representation 
existed. 

CUSA defeated itself in the referendum 
by improperly informing the population 
of what incorporation meant. After 
postponing the referendum for one 
week to gain more time to organize. 
CUSA still engaged itself in last minute 
efforts, to hand down _ information. 
Attendance at general assemblies called 
by CUSA to discuss incorporation and 
other issues was poor. 


FACULTY ASSOCIATIONS PANIC 


The absence of proper information 
caused Sir George based Fine Arts 
Students’ Associations (FASA), the 
Commerce Students’ Association and 
the Engineering Undergruadte Asso- 
ciation to panic and launch campaigns 
to defeat incorporation. Their biggest 
fear was the uncertainty of the existence 
of faculty associations in anincorporated 
CUSA. 

Scare tactics, including sensationa- 
lized anti-incorporation posters and 
addresses in classes, swayed th 
uninformed voters. In the end, about 85 
per cent of votes against incorporation 
came from Sir George, where 74 per cent 
of all referendum ballots were cast. 

The breakdown of the 1,592 votes cast 
was originally withheld by CUSA’s 


judiciary because it did not wish to 


create dissention between campuses. 

The result of the referendum was not 
surprising since the difficulties between 
CUSA and its member organizations 
had been noticed some time before. One 
week prior to the referendum an 
Objectives and Priorities Committee 
was struck by CUSA to examine what 
direction the student association should 
take. 

About 40 students participatedina 
one-day conference October 11 to 


.  GUADAGNI WINNING 
|‘ THE ROUNDS 


AGAINST CAMPUS CENTER 


define the needs of students in Division 
IV. The division encompasses Interdisci- 
plinary Studies and Concordia’s “small 
units” or colleges. It was decided at the 
conference to form a Division |V student 
association to enable them to better 
express their needs within the university. 

Fine Arts students at Sir George also 
voiced their dissatisfaction with the 
university when they boycotted the 
opening ceremonies for the Visual Arts 
Building in September. FASA was upset 
by the absence of real student inputinto 
the gallery committee for the building 
and complained of administration 
tactics to curb the number of student 
displays. 

Another area coming under scrutiny 
this year is the role and purpose of Arts 
and Sciencein Concordia’s education 
system and the future of liberal arts in 
general. 

The Special Task Forceon curriculum 
consultation document presented in 
September by Dean Maurice Cohen was 
the vehicle for-this re-examination. 
Student response to the document's 
questions on how the Arts and Science 
faculty should operate was very limited 


save for a response from CUSA and a, 


handful of individuals. 


LIBRARY PLANNING UNDERWAY 

The same situation seems to be 
holding true of planning for the 
construction of a downtown library 
complex. Although the architects for the 
proposed $25-35 million project have 
been chosen, there has-yet to be any 
promised open community input on 
what the library should include. 

Actual work on the complex is not 
expected to begin for another year anda 
half, partially owing to the one-year 
extension given to tenants of the Royal 
George Apartments by the Quebec 
Rental Board last August. Controversy 
surrounded the Royal George, which 
may be torn down for the construction of 
the library, as tenant and historical 
groups fdught for its existence 

For the third time in four years, 
Concordia announced in September 
that it had racked up a deficit of over $2 
million. The $2.5 million deficit for 
1979-80 arose because the average 
enrollment figures over the last three 
years, which the government bases its 
grant on, were less than the current 
enrollment figures: 

GUY HEROUX 

Court battles occupied much of the 
news, themost controversial being theft 
charges laid against Bruno-Guy Héroux 
of l'Université de Montréal. 

During protests against an'8.5 per 
cent increase in residence fees at U-de 
M, which included the occupation of the 
residence administration office last 
March and early April, Héroux had been 
mandated by a student general 
assembly to collect and hold residence 


- fee cheques from the university. 
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The university went to court on 
CUSA's behalf to deal with theft charges 
against former CUSA comptroller 
Robert Bruce October 3. Bruce had 
been dismissed from his position last 
April. Civil proceedings filed in the 
summer against Bruce for recoupment 
of money ended with CUSA being 
awarded $14,623.17 by the court. The 
theft charge remains.on the criminal 
rolls. 

The university wenttolabourcourt 
over the efforts of Concordia teachers’ 
associations to gain accreditation for 
union status. Quebec Labour Commis- 
sion hearings began November 19 in 
response to the university admini- 
stration’s contestation of the Concordia 
University Faculty association (CUFA) 
accreditation bid. The university and 
CUFA later worked an out-of-court 
agreement for the set up of full-time 
faculty bargaining unit. 

Progress for the Concordia Association 
of Part-time Teachers (CAPT) has met 
with more resistance from the university 
at the same hearings. 

CAMPUS CENTRE VS GUADAGNI 

Co-operation was the aim of a task 
force set up at Loyola in mid-October to 
deal with the problem of beer bashes at 
Guadagni Lounge killing profits at the 
Campus Centre. 

After two open meetings conducted 
by the Campus Centre, the idea of no 
competition between the twodrinking 
holes was rejected by. the Inter- 
Fraternity Council, CIRL radio, the 
Commerce Students’ Society and the 
Engineering Undergraduate Society 
who are all regular usefs of Guadagni. 

Guadagni users are now faced with 
stricter enforcement of liquorlaws. A 
delegate was mandated from the task 
force to approach the Quebec Liquor 
Commission to get exact definitions for 
regulations regarding free cases of beer 
and promotion of items from breweries 
to sponsors and taxes on sale of beer. 


HOT ISSUES : 

Controversy envelopped the scheduled 
appearance of former Rhodesian Prime 
Minister lan Smith at McGill. Invited to 
speak by the McGill Debating Union in 
September, the furor which arose 
eventually caused the cancellation of 
Smith’s appearance. 

CUSA responded in early October to 
the resurgence of anti-apartheid 
sentiments by forming itsown South 
Africa Commitee to investigate Con- 
cordia’s financial involvement in South 
Africa. So far no details or divestment” 
plans have been brought forward. 

Security at Concordia came under 
scrutiny following the assault on a 
Concordia staff member in one of the 
downtown annexes in mid-September. 
McGill had experienced a series of 
attacks on women around its residences 
during the summer and in September 
and stepped upits own security. 
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Academic advising: frill or necessity? 


By JANET PORTER 


The Concordia calendar lists over 800 
courses, and that’s only counting up to 
the end of the Geography section near 
the beginning of the book. 

Considering this, it is not surprising a 
large number of students feel, atone 
time or another, uncomfortable in their 
academic careers. They find themselves 
loaded with questions concerning 
everything from program requirements 
to flexibility to future application to job 
markets, to name two. 

One way to receive answers to these 
questions is through academic advising. 

However, according to the Arts and 
Science Special Task Force on 
Curriculum document presented by 
Maurice Cohen, Chairman of the Task 


Force, on September 5,1980, “Alarge: 


number of new students do not see an 
advisor before registration and a large 
number of returning students do not 
preregister and hence again do not see 
an advisor before registration.” 

“As a result, guidance and/or 
counselling is insufficient and too late. 
Are we to assume that students do not 
want or need academic advising or 
counselling? Or is the way we go about 
offering it ineffective?” 

“| have yet to hear a student say they 
like the present academic advising 
system,” said John Revay, Education 
Vice-President for the Concordia 
University Students’ Association 
(CUSA). 

The real question is:do the academic 
advising procedures followed by the 
university work from both the student 
and administrative viewpoints? 


PROBLEMS IN_THE SYSTEM. 


It is obvious that in a system as big as 
-Concordia’s problemsarise. Asample 
survey conducted with a questionnaire 
and a cross-section of students 


elaborates what some of these problems . 


might be. 

According to the survey, one ofthe 
problems is that some of the students 
are unaware of the academic advising 
facilities. 

“Many students are not aware of them 
(the services) or their purpose. | think 


~ 


arises concerning the consistency and 
the correctness of information given. 

One undergraduate translation student 
rated the academic advising sessions, 
“O.K., although sometimes the advisor 
gives wrong information which could 
negatively affect one’s program.” 

Mary Baldwin, Assistant Dean for 
Student Affairs in Division II|, said that 
these discrepancies are a result of the 
many changes that have taken place in 
the Arts and Science faculties over the 
past two years. 


“Advisors see academic advising as an extra part of 
their workload when it really is one of the duties a 
faculty member has, besides teaching and research, 


publishing or exhibiting.” 


this should be made clearer,” says one 
English student. 

Time and the availability of advisors is 
an important factor in the kind of 
advising the students receive on 
request. 

“Academic advising is a miserable 
thing,” said Jim Lindsay, Assistant Dean 
of Undergraduate Student Affairs, 
Engineering and Computer Science. 

Yet, the importance of this function 
makes the time spent on it necessary. 
Inappropriate academic advising could 
result in a student not receiving a course 
credit, or worse, not receiving a degree 
when expected. -In this way, both 
students and faculty must co-operate. 


SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES 


In faculties which use staff members 
for advising, a very serious problem 


SYSTEMS CHANGE 


“The professors have existed under a 
different system and it takes a period of 
time to adjust to change,” she said. “We 
try very-hard out of this office to keep 
faculty advisors informed.” 

“There is no way you can expect forty 
to fifty faculty members involved in 
academic advising to giveexactly the 
same answer to the same question,” 
added Lindsay. 

But where, then, can students expect 

accurate information? 
' The prime source of intormation 
remains the university calendar. Itis 
the first piece of information students. 
lay their eyes on and to which they pay 
the most attention. , 

“I certainly know that people have 


trouble reading the calendar because it 
is so loaded with information,” said 
guidance counsellor Mary Scott. 

Also, while the calendar is very 
informative, it can't possibly solve all the 
problems a student might have. If it 
comes to the point where a student can’t 
find answers, it is the student’s 
responsibility to become informed 
about places or sources where some 
answers might be found. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


It is here the guidance office comes 
into use. The guidance centres offer the 
personal contact of trained counsellors 
and have information libraries. These 
libraries, located on both campuses, 
have information on Canadian 
universities and have American calen- 
dars on microfiche. Facts on careers and 
occupations, job search details and 
workshops are available for expansion 
of students’ knowledge on these topics. 
The library at Sir George is reputed to be 
the best in the country. 

Guidance counseliors ‘‘can help 
students with the calendar and the 
requirements that are listed. Llcouldaiso 
advise them (the students) aS to how to: 
go about an academic problem if they 
were not getting results,” said Scott. 

Another of the students’ problems is 
they don't know where to go for help 
should theiracademic advisor notbe 


. able to aid them. 


THE SYSTEM AS IT STANDS 

There exists important background 
information based on . university 
divisions (four). 

Concordia is divided into the Faculties 
of Commerce and Administration, Fine 
Arts, and Arts and Science. 

For the very reason that the university 
is so large and the faculties so diverse, 
the academic advising proceduresare 


different in each category. 

Students in the Commerce and 
Administration faculty have perhaps the 
tightest academic advising procedures 
in the university. 

in every letter of acceptance sent out, 
students are recommended to seek 
advising about their proposed degree 
from an undergraduate co-ordinator. 

In addition students can be advised by 
their peers at pre-registration. 

“We work very closely with the 
Commerce Students’ Association 
(CSA),” said Roland Wills, Associate 
Dean (Academic Programs and Student 
Affairs) of the faculty. “We use potential 
graduates to advise about the system. 
We find they relate better to the 
students.” 

_ Inthe Commerce and Administration 
faculty, there are two official academic 
advisors, one for each campus. 

Moreover, at registration, along with 
the CSA students, there are registering 
officers who also do academic advising. 
This system is used in Commerce 
because the program is very highly 
structured. The first51 credits of the 
degree are compulsory; only in the 
middle of the second year does the 
student have any choice in choosing 
majors, minors or electives. 


STRUCTURED ADVISING 


The characteristic of highly structured | 
programming is also exhibited inthe 
Engineering faculty. Students are 
supplied with a program guide to follow 
course selection by. Again, during the 
first and second year, the courses are 
almost all compulsory. 

In this faculty, though, the academic 
advising is done by members of the 
teaching staff. Individual professors are- 
selected to represent each department 
in the faculty. Should anengineering 
student have a question, appointments 
are made with the departmental advisor. 

If the particular question remains 
unanswered, the student proceeds to 
the faculty advisor and again, if not 
satisfied, to the dean’s office. 


FLEXIBILITY 


In contrast to the rigidity of both 
Commerce and Engineering degree 
requirements, Fine Artsis wide open, 
said Anne Adams, Assistant to the Dean 
of Student Programs. Since fine arts are 
much more subjective than the 
commerce and engineering disciplines, 
flexibility is exhibited in the program. 

For problems of personality conflicts, 
there is a liberal course change system 
centering around needs. 

Students will discuss their ideas with 
professional advisors. Then, the 
counsellors will recommend appropriate 
professors. 

Reg Jennings, a Fine Arts graduate 
student, said the need for good rapport 
witha professor exists, but questions 
the pre-academic advising methods of 
the Fine Arts faculty. 

He feels that, since on the average 
only 4 per cent of students in the faculty 
will get jobs related to Fine Arts, ‘this 
information should be passed on before 
getting involved inthe school.” 


NO STUDENT INPUT 


Jennings also: questions the fact that, 
to his knowledge,‘The student body has 
never been asked to get involved in 
academic advising.” 

The Faculty of Arts and Science is the 
largest faculty in the university witha 
combined total of 10,000 graduate and 


continued on page 16 
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University financing will mean 
cutbacks and deficits 


By JOHN TOURNEUR 


he year is 2001. A chilling breeze 
whistles through the boarded 


windows. The eerie sound echos 
through the empty halls of a structure 
which once held thousands of students 
aspiring to higher intellectual levels. 
Night is encroaching upon the last few 


rays of the sun’s daily gift, and a long. 


shadow is cast over untracked snow. How 
this place lived before the bankruptcy. 
The sign out front reads: 


CNCODA NIVERS 


+++4++ 


does point out the seriousness of 


bee a little melodramatic, but it 
university underfinancing. 


Last year, Concordia ran a $3.6 million 
deficit which effectively wiped out a one 
million dollar surplus from the year 
before, bringing Concordia’s accumu- 
lated deficit to $2.5 million. This year’s 
financial picture does notlook much 
better; the university expectstoruna 
deficit of about $3 million, which means 
Concordia will be in the hole $5.5 million 
by next May. 

“We need money,” said Graham 
Martin, Vice-Rectorof Administration 
and Finance. “This is the bare minimum 
at which we can operate.” 

Martin said that cutbacks in expen- 
ditures are impossible since faculty and 
support staff are overworked as it is. 
Martin also said in a previous interview 
that this year’s loss will be primarily due 
to salary increases. Salary increases are 
between 11 and 12 per cent, but in the 
province's negotiations with para-public 
employees the provincial government is 
only compensating a 6.7 per cent 
increase. Last year the uncovered 
portion accounted for one million of the 
$3.6 million loss. 


CHANGE IN SYSTEM 


The remainder of that loss was the 
result of a change in the granting 
system. Under the old system, grants 
were made on a per student basis. 

At the beginning of the year, the 
university was given a provisional grant 
that would be adjusted at the year's end. 
The new system, instituted for 79-80, 
allots a fixed amount of money, 
regardless of actual enrollment. The 
figure is based ona three year averaging 
formula, which takes the enrollment 
figures from the two previous years and 
current projected enrollment. 

Despite the granting systems, old and 
new, Concordia has had a long history 
of deficits. 

In the 1975-76 academic year, the first 
year of the combined Concordia books, 
the university ran a $2 million deficit. It 


NV e 


was predicted at the beginning of the 
year that the deficit would be $3.3 
million, but an abnormal increase in 
enrollment lowered the figure. At this 
time the accumulated deficit was $3 
million. 


SPECIAL GRANT . 


Fortunately, the provincial govern- 
ment, through a special retroactive 
grant, wiped out the accumulated 
deficit, but in 1976-77, Concordia rana 
deficit of $2.9 million. In 1977-78, the 
university ran another $3 million deficit, 
bringing the accumulated deficittoa 
whopping $6 million. 

Again the school called on the 
provincial government and things were 
a lot better for Concordia in 1978-79. 

O’Brien announced, “as a result 
of the government's decision to cover 
the deficit of last year, the government 
also carrried forward to this year a grant 
of $2 million.” 

Martin said this $2 million was the 
beginning of a plan to help Concordia 
catch up to other universities. Atthat 
time, Concordia was being funded $12 
million less than the other Quebec 
universities. The idea was to add to the 
grant an extra $2 or $2.5 million dollars 
for the next four or five years. 

The special $2 million grant, luckily, 
came just before the government 
realized it had to cutback. Another grant 
of $2 million had been planned for that 
year, but the government decided to 
hold it back. 

By the end of 78-79, the university had 
an accumulated surplus of one million 
dollars 


ONTARIO FORM OF FUNDING 


In April 1979, however, the provincial 
government decided to switch to’the 
Ontario form of funding - the fixed 
allotted amount. ~ 

The university projected a $1.8 million 
deficit for 1979-80. However, the 
university ran a $3.6 million deficit. 

Though the provincial government 
has bailed out Concordia in the past, the 
government is in a bind too. 

Tuitions cannot be raised since the 
“government committed itself to 
accessibility of universities,’ Martin 
said, and if it‘were done unilaterally by 
the university the increase would only 
be taken off the top of the university's 
grant. 

Deficits become even more serious 
when the government has a policy on 
them. A university which has a deficit of 
5 to 10 per cent of its budget can be 
placed under trusteeship by the Ministry 
of Education. 

' “The word isn't trusteeship, but it 
comes very close to that in reality,” said 
O'Brien. “But, itis sufficiently far offasa 
possibility to.concern ourselves with at 


the moment. We’d have to run $3 million ' 


deficits for a few more years.” 

“We hope the government will 
recognize the legitimacy of our plight 
and take corrective action,” said Martin. 


McGILL PER CAPITA HIGHER 


At McGill, certainly not a symbol of 
austerity like Concordia, administration 
officials scramble to keep financial 
troubles under control. McGill has run 
deficits for the last 13 years, but these 
were minimal and ended being written 
off against its ‘unrestricted endowment 
funds’ or donations. 

The problem became serious in 1978- 
79 when McGill ran a $1.6 million deficit 
followed by a $4.3 million deficit in 
1979-80 even after cutting $3 million off 
expenses that year. Deficits of this size 
cannot be written off forever. 

The solution, then, said,Jack Armour, 
McGill's Vice-Principal Finance, isto 
“either put restraint on salary increases 
or reduce staff.” 

Since 1978-79, 51 academic staff and 
116 non-academic staff have been 
released. Amounts spent on part-time 
teaching and auxiliary teaching staff have 
been reduced by 20 per cent, and non- 
salary items such as library books have 
been reduced by 13 per cent. 


ANOTHER $1.5 


This year, McGill is expected to lose 
another $1.5 million Armour said. 
_ Armour, like Martin, also claims 
“insufficient government funding” is the 


reason for McGill's financial woes. “The ~ 


increase isn’t keeping pace with 
inflation.” 

Armour also refers to salary increases 
allowed by government. 

University salaries have been linked to 
para-public increases, which the 


government paid completely before 


1979-80. However, the governmentin 
settling with para-public employees, 
only paid for 6.7 per cent of the 
increases. And McGill settled, like 
Concordia, for much higher increases. 
McGill also has the highest paid faculty 
in the country. 

Though it would seem that McGill 
should not have to worry about it for a 
long time, administrators also worry 
about the Department of Education's 
deficit limit. 

“If the universities continually ring up 
deficits, the government would have to 
take control of the budgets,” said 
Armour. “It's direct intervention in the 
autonomy of universities. It ceases to be 
a university once it becomes a 
government institution.” 


McGILL A SCAPEGOAT 


What some other at.McGill worry 
about more is that McGill may turn outto 
be a scapegoat. 


_ 


in 780s 


In the early 1960’s, when all of the 
provinces’ school boards ran a deficit, 
McGill nearly ran into the risk of being 
singled out by the government. 

At a Senate meeting last October, 
Robert Vogel, Dean of Arts, said, “the 
province may bail out the universities, 
but someone may have to be thrown 
overboard to make sure the lifeboat 
continues to float.” 


And that boat has a lot of leaks. 

All Quebec universities have deficits 
or will be facing deficits this year. 

At the Université du Québec a Montréal, 
which, according to Director of Finances 
Guy Goulet, is close to Concordia 
financially, the accumulated deficit is 
‘about $3.5 million. Last year, VQAM ran 
a deficit of aboaut $2.1 million. 

UQAM, despite its new campus and 
the-high grant figure the Université du 
Québec system receives, issecond to 
Concordia in space and money poverty 
Fortunately, UQAM expects to runa 
balanced budget this year. However 
others are not so lucky. 

Though small universities may mean 
small deficits, the effect of a deficit is just 
as great. Bishop’s expects to run a 
deficit of $70,000 for this academic year. 
It also has an accumulated deficit close 
to half a million dollars. 


LEAN TIMES AT U de M 


At the Université de Montréal, the 
prosperous times are over. After having 
an accumulated surplus of $6 million 
at the end of the 1978-79 academic year, 
and running a roughly balanced budget 
last year(the figures have not been 
published yet), U de M expects to runa 
$4.5 million -deficit this year. 

L’Université Laval expects toruna 
deficit of about $3.5 million for 1980-81 

Finally, the Université de Sherbrooke 
expects to lose $2.7 million'this year. 

Altogether, including Concordia’s 
expected $3 millionloss and McGill’s 
$1.5 loss, Québec universities expect to 
run deficits totalling $16 million. 

Meanwhile, in Quebec City, the Parti 
Québecois is tied between its tight 
financial resources, and an election 
commitment of greater university acces- 
Sibility “through free tuition. 

But, Quebec universities aren't the 
only ones facing money problems. 


ne. would think that the most 
productive province would have 


little problem in funding its 15 
universities. 

However, Ontario is the stingiest 
province in the country, spending 
$4,564 per university student as 
opposed to the national average of $5,597 
per student. 

This year, Ontario universities were 
given permission to raise tuition fees up 
to 10 per cent in addition to the standard 
tuition raise of 7.5 per cent. 


‘ 
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While some universities stuck with just a 
standard increase of 7.5 percent, like Ottawa 
University, others added a portion of that 10 per 
cent. At McMaster University, tuition was raised 
by 12.5 per centand at Carleton students faceda 
12.8 per cent hike. Tuition fees in Ontario are the 
highest in the country, most being between $800 
and $900 a year. 

But, Ontario universities remain underfinanced, 
and according to the Ontario Council of 
University Affairs(OCUA), a government 
advisory agency, it is a “system on the brink.” 

For 1979-80, the OCUA advised an operating 
grant increase of 6.15 per cent. The government 
granted only 4.9 per cent. For this year, the 
OCUA recommended a grant increase of 9.2 per 
cent. The government granted only 7.2 per cent. 

One of the hardest hit universities in Ontario is 
the University of Toronto, which has faced 
budget cuts for the past five years. This year, it 
will have to cut an additional $3 million from its 
budget. 

Budgetary problems has forced the botany 
department there to use a boiler roomanda 


partitioned men’s washroom for labs. The © 


electrical engineering department is registering 
150 students inclasses and labs designed for 
100. The dentistry faculty is in danger of losing its 
license to graduate students if it doesn’t update 
its 21 year old equipment by 1983. 


Carleton University, which has an accumulated 
deficit of one million dollars was forced to cut 60 
of its 175 summer courses last summer because 
of underfunding. 

Also badly hit by underfunding is Ryerson 
Polytechnic Institute, which although not 
technically a university, its 9,000 full-time and 
22,000 part-time student enrollment qualifies it 
as one. Its problems are similar tothose of 
Concordia’s: space and resources. It also has the 
worst book to student ratio, followed by 
Concordia. 

There was a period in the early seventies where 

the two had close ties, said Marin. 

It too, is running at a deficit. Last March the 
cumulative amount was $1.73 million. Now it is 
$1.5 million, and Ryerson’s Board of Governors is 

“anxious to have the deficit wiped out by 1983, 
which means severe cutbacks. 

Ryerson has the highest tuition fees in Ontario 
- $915 a year - and students may face the $1000 
mark within three years. Cutbacks since 1976-77 
have caused the library to forego the acquisition 
of almost 46,000 volumes, which at today’s prices 
means $1.4 million worth. —_, 

McMaster University has had to trim $2.4 
million from its budget in the last two years. Its 


accumulated surplus of about $1.1 million will 


dwindle to $400,000 by the end of the academic 
year. 

After a string of surpluses, York University is 
planning to run a deficit of $1.6 million for 
1980-81. : 


RATIONALIZATION 


e 

There is talk of eventually closing down one or 
two universities in Ontario, but even more 
important, there is talk of ‘rationalization.’ 

The OCUA, in early October, released a brief 
called, System Rationalization, A Responsibility 
and an Opportunity. The brief criticizes 
universities forlack of planning. Anexample 
givenis Wilfred Laurier University planninga 
program in Computing and Computer Electronics 
even though neighbouring University of 
Waterloo already had a strong discipline. 

“Unnecessary duplication of graduate 
programs must be prevented and eliminated in 
order to protect existing strong programs and to 
ensure that opportunities exist for innovation,” 
the brief states. It also hints that if universitiesdo 


al problems are not limited to Quebec 
tario. Allacross Canada, students are 
e pinch. : 
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In Alberta, the provincial government is 
considering a long range plan for indexing 
tuition fees with the consumer price index. 


FIVE CONSECUTIVE HIKES 


In Saskatchewan, students there have had five 
consecutive tuition hikes in the last five years, the 
last one being for 8.3 per cent. 

The University of Regina, the smaller of the two 
Saskatchewan universities, is facing a deficit of 
$500,000 for 1980-81 and cutbacks have started. 
The library there has had its acquisition budget 
cut by $116,000. 

The University of British Columbia has been hit 
quite hard, too. Students had to pay an additional 
10 per cent in tuition fees this year and will be 
facing another 13 per cent increase in 81-82. 

At the same time, UBC has to cutback $2.1 
million from its salary budget. UBC asked the 
government for a wage increase of 10 per cent, 
below the BC average of 12.5 per cent. However, 
the university only received an effective increase 
of 7.9 per cent. The year before, the university 
received a grant increase of 9 per cent, although 
the university's inflation rate was about 14 per 
cent. ' 

At the University of Victoria tuition was 
increased by7 percent, and at Simon Fraser 
University tuition rose by 8.3 per cent this year. 


What is happening with Canadian universities, 
and why? Obviously, education, especially at the 
university level has a lower priority than it did in 
the 1960's, the golden age of universities. 


SHIFT IN DEMOGRAPHIC BULGE 

One good reason why a university educationis 
a lower priority these days, and perhaps the 
majorreason, is the shift in the demographic 
bulge. 

“(The) bulk of the voters had kids at university 
age,” said Graham Martin. “Those (universities) 
which opened for the baby boom may close 
down.” 

Image may also be a problem, Martin added. 
He said some people don’t think a university 
education helps in getting a job. 

“They see universities as fat cats, | suspect,” he 
said. “The government, being a political body, 
reflects that.” 

Martin added that the student protests of the 
late sixties and early seventies did not help any. 

McGill's Armour concurs with that idea. 
“The public came to think students were on a joy 
ride. People don’t want to pay their money fora 
‘bunch of bums.’ ” 


about passing that final exam or finishing 
that all-important paper, be concerned with 
the finances of our university? 

Quite simple. Nobody has ever said, aside from 
advertisers, that quality can be had for a cheap 
price. And in this case, the string of deficits 
across the country can only mean that, in the 
long run, the quality of education is at stake. 

Cutbacks, which may mean the weeding out of 
unproductive staff, or most probably the 
untenured staff, also means larger classes, less 
support staff, less library materials, fewer 
operating hours, less study room and 
antiquitated research equipment. 

Students will feel these effects in time. 
Austerity results in an emphasis placed on 
training instead of education. 

Insufficient government funding also hits 
students right where it hurts most: in our already 
moth-eaten wallets. Tuition inevitably rises when 
cutbacks cangono further. This has already 
happened in most provinces, and in some cases, 
it is an annual event. 

This results in two things. First, some students 
are forced to drop out. Accessibility, which 
government preached in the 1960’s, may notbea 
priority in. the 1980’s. That, in return, triggers the 
second possibility. Only the rich will be able to 
attend university, creating areturntoaelitist 
system. a 


Ss’ why should students, more concerned 


continued on page 10 
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MATURE STUDENTS 
IN THE 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


5:30 PM 
DEC 4 1980 


ROOM H-462-6 


The purpose of this short meeting is to elect student representatives for the Advisory . 
Committee for the appointment of a new Director for the Centre for Mature Students. You 
* are urged to attend this important meeting. For further information please contact: 


OFFICE OF THE PROVOST 


879-7200 


Financing 


cont'd from p. 9 


Widespread deficits may also 
lead to something else - the 
possibility of government 
intervention. As most-admini- 
strators will say this interferes 
with academic freedom. It 
could eventually lead to 
students being told what they 
can. and cannot study. 

Perhaps this will never 
happen on so grand ascale, but 
there are some side effects to 
governmentintervention. All 
universities may end up as 
clones. 

But government intervention 
can also mean that universities 
and other places of higher 
learning willgetthe attention 
they donot get now. But at what 
cost? 

It becomes clear that univer- 
sities will have to get further 
funding, perhaps from business, 
But this would lead to univer- 
sities making themselves more 
marketable instead of concen- 
trating on their true purpose of 
“higher education.” 

To students, more govern- 
ment funding seemsa logical 
solution, but this first means 
convincing the public. Univer- 
sities may have a bad 
image, and this will have to be 


aspire: 
The next lowest. was Bis 


Concordia’ s deficit 
keeps getting larger 


Concordia isin the unique position of being the lowest 
funded university in the province of Quebec. 

In the period from 1975 to 1979, when the grant was made ona . 
per full-time equivalent student basis (the Department of 
. Education standard {OL GHICUIMIONS), Comeercia had the lowest 


changed. Universities will have 
to gear more to projects such as 
adult education. 

Resources may have to be 
shared and programs may have 
to be shared between univer- 
sities. For students, there will 
have to be more fervent 
opposition to tuition fee hikes. 

Student involvement also 
means,more activity in terms of 
pressuring governments to 
look harder at the state of the 
university system in Canada. 

Students wil! also have to 
take a more active part in the 
review of their university's 
finances, as well as in the 
review of its structure. On a 
wider level, students will have 
to be active in the review of the 
entire university system. 

None of these ideas are new. 
However, they must be brought 
forth so that an adequate 
debate can ensue. 

Students have to ensure they 
get the best possible education. 


“eee 


s day turns to night, the 

moon slowly peers its 

way througha breakin 
the clouds. It just as quietly 
fades away, and snow is 
cautiously deposited by the 
clouds upon the earth's surface. 
The sign out front of a structure 
holding thousands of intellectual 
ambitious students reads 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY. 
The year is 1980. 


e Aioo' Ss, with its 1200 students, 
‘outfunding Concordia by an average of between $500 and $600 
per full-time equivalent student. 
tf we look at figures released at the Anger Commission on 
universities in the Montreal area: Ses 


OF MONTREAL AREA UNIVERSITIES: 


Students* 75-76 - 76-77 77-78 


“UQAM** 11,000. $4724 $5316 $5296 
U. aly 23,600 $4354 $4611 $5052” 
McGill 18,000 $3828 $4210 $4726 
_ Concordia 15,000 $2642 $2970 $3322 


' *Full-time equivalent average for those years. 
““UQAM. figures based on average given for the whole 


FILTER 25 Licuts 


Real Satisfaction 
ina Mild Cigarette. 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked—avoid inhaling 


Average per cigarette— Regular: “Tar” 14 mg Nic.09 mg 


Dating services 
cont'd from p. 22 


number of others advertise 
daily in the local newspapers. 
Macneal claims that referrals 
are her best advertisements, 
while Prevost’s only advertising 
is on2 million matchbooks now 


- circulating. 


- Despite the Counsellors’ 
grand claims, the Better 
Business Bureau and the 
Consumer Protection Agency 
have heard numerous com- 
plaints about the services. Most 
were problems regarding can- 
cellation of contracts and 
inadequate service. Often, the 
dates did not meet the require- 
ments not specified by the 
applicants. 


~ Université du Québec system. UQAM is below this average. 


 Asfor1 978-79, ‘Concordiasm received the lowest grant, 
though figures for other universities are not available. 

However, in an October 1978 edition of The Georgian O’Brien 

_is quoted as saying that Concordia’s grant of $3690 was about 

$1,000 lower than the next lowest one. 

In a graph prepared by the Université du Québec a Montréal, 

Concordia is still the lowest in terms of dollars per full-time 

equivalent student and in space per student. 


Business, it seems, is boom- 
ing. Agence Union Quebec, 
which recently raised its fees, is 
no moving to larger offices. 
Prevostalso plans to venture 
into singles’ dances as an 
adjunct to his dating service. 

Macneal foresees government 
subsidization in the future. 
Dating services, she explains, 
are a necessary social service. 

“Especially today when 
people are always onthe go, 
dating services are essential.” 

But even the ‘counsellors 
admit that they can offer no 
guarantees. 

“loan only introduce people,” 
Prevost says, “I can’t claim to 
make love.” 

“I’m a match-maker, nota 
miracle-worker,” says Macneal. 
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An interview with the Rector: 


John O’Brien speaks on 
education, money, and 
everything in between 


By LISE BISSONNETTE 


hen Concordia was Officially 
Weeimerin 1974, Rector John 

O’Brien told the university 
community, “We look forward toanew 
period of creative friction.” 

Six years have passed since that 
fatefulday. Today, O’Brien feels our 
major growing pains are over and that 
the university is finally becoming one 
solid unit, albeit a large and diverse 
ecscagaration-crecnne ? . Fi one. 
te E ~ O'Brien is certainly one who should 
know. He came to Sir George Williams 
University in 1954 as an economics 
lecturer. He became DeanofArtsin 
1963 and Principal and Chancellor of. 
Sir George in 1969. Rector and Vice- 
Chancellor of Concordia University 
since 1974, O’Brien was an instrumental 
figure in the merger negotiations. His 
smooth performance during that 
period earned him the renewal of his 
five-year term of office in June 1978. 

As Rector, O’Brien is the coordinator 
and overseer of academic matters. 
However, most of his time is devoted to 
financial matters and governmental 
and inter-university affairs. 

In the following interview, O’Brien 
speaks about education in general and 
Concordia in particular—its finances, 
resources, image and students. 


y) 
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The Link: Why do you think enrollment 
keeps going up at Concordia? 
O’Brien: | don’t suppose we know in any 
definitive way, partly because some of 
our programs are new and probably 
interesting. The demographic downturn 
really hasn't started yet at the university 
level. That’s not a reason to expect: 
enrolimenttodrop.|imagine thatthe 
economic conditions bring or keep 
people in university who'd be out 
working otherwise. 
The Link: People are coming to 
university because they can't get jobs? 
O’Brien: Since we have more students, 
you'd have to put it that way. But the 
trouble with that explanation is that it’s 
usuallyinbothdirectionsandI don't 
know if it’s ever been proven, very. 
interview continued on page 12 
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Rector interview conta 
from p. 11 


definitively which one prevails. 

The Link: What about the financial 
aspects of our enroliment? Our 
enrollment keeps going up but it seems 
our enrollment figures are always 
wrong. The government is not giving us 
the amount we need and we keep going 
in deficit. 

O’Brien: There is no relationship 
between the two. The government 
grants are based on the real enrollment 
figures after they are measured, not on 
projected enrollments, so it doesn’t 
make any difference to our finances 
whether our projections are right or 
wrong. But what they are doing now is 
basing the finances on the average 
enroliment over the three most recent 
years for which that figure is known. So 
it means that the increase in enrollment 
this year will produce more money, not 
this year, but a couple of years in the 
future. 

The Link: So what's causing our dificit? 
O’Brien: Well, we have a deficit 
fundamentally because we receive 
lower grants relevant to our size and 
enroliment than any of the other 
universities in Quebec do. It’'ssystem 
that has operated historically that way 
for a long time. The grant system is 
historical. It takes the grant in an earlier 
year and makes adjustments in it for the 


change in enrollment that takes place. 


So if you were low historically, then you 
tend to stay low. Every so often, they 
make special adjustments and they did 
make a special adjustment for us a 
couple of years ago. Butit wasn’tenough 
to bring us anywhere near the level of 
the other universities. So we keep telling 
them that we need another special 
adjustment. 

The Link: Do you think we'll get one 
soon? 

O’Brien: That’s going to be under 
serious study for next year but it’s too 
early to have any indication at all what 
the decisions will be. 

The Link: So do you think Concordia will 
be getting bigger or smaller in the 
future? 

O’Brien: Well, we think we have the 
highest enrollment we'll ever have. But 
we've been thinking that for the past two 
or three years, and it keeps going up. But 
still, we are now coming to the time 
where the size of the full-time student 
age group reached a peak and will begin 
to drop, so there has to be some effect 
from that, | assume. 

The Link: In an interview last year, you 
said Concordia didn’t need to be as big 
as it is now. Could you explain? 
O’Brien: Well, what! was talking aboutis 
the fear that sometimes gets expressed 
that if the enrollment in the university 
drops, the university is somehow going 
to deteriorate. What! wassaying was 
that the university is a large one, it’s 
overcrowded in many ways, and if the 
enrollment dropped, there would be 
some advantages. i 
The Link: What do you think that fear 
comes out of? Is it because of the 
situation in Quebec and because there 
already is another English-language 
university, that we'd be the ones to go if 
that happened? - 

O’Brien: | think it comes from knowing 
that the grant system is related to the 
size of the enrollment. If you lose 
enrollment. You lose money, which is 
certainly true. What is special about our 
situation is that we are funded so much 
less than other universities that we do 
hav a strong arguing point with the 
Department of Education, that they 
should, one way or another, leave our 
finances at our present level, but let us 
have fewer students. They understand 
the logic to it, but they haven't so far 
acted on_it. Of course, the moment of 
truth hasn’t come because our 
enrollment hasn't dropped. 
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The Link: Do you think there is a trend 
towards colleges and smaller faculties, 
rather than the large ones we have? 
O’Brien: You mean a trend 
Concordia? 
The Link: Well, no, it's just that faculties 
all over seem to be big faculties and 
there aren’t many small faculties 
anymore. Concordia seems to be going 
back to colleges. Do you see more 
colleges in the future? 

O’Brien: There may be more but | don’t 
think it will make a major impact on what 
you're talking about. It’s utopian to 
believe that with the large numbers of 


in 


. students in most universities today that 


you really can have small units. 

The Link: So what do you think it is that 
works about these colleges? 

O’Brien: Well, what works about them is 
that they each have a very special idea, 
and both the faculty and the students are 
very interested in that idea. 

The Link: Would you think the colleges 
are elitist? 

O’Brien: Some are and some aren't. 
The Link: Do you think it’s bad? 
O’Brien: No. Each -college has _ its 
particular role and its particular purpose 
and each one is legitimate but they 
aren't for everyone. 

The Link: | noticed that in almost all the 
advertisements on Concordia, it is 
almost always the colleges that are 


stressed. Do you think that’s fair to the 
other faculties? 

O’Brien: Well, the advertisements tend 
to emphasize what's new and different 
and, of course, the colleges are new and 
different. But we have a wide range of 
advertising and thecollegescertainly 
aren't the only thing that is emphasized. 
The Link: What do you think the role of 
Concordia is in the community? Do you 


relationship between the faculty of 
Comerce and the community is going to 
be. different than that of the faculty of 
Fine Arts with the community. But both 
have a very definite relationship with the 
community. 

The Link: This is something that has 
been on the minds ofa lot of people 
lately because of the job situation. Do 
you think a university education should 
be practical? 

O’Brien: | think that many of the 
university's programs should show the 
students some practical use for the 
program they're studying,. because 
when they do graduate, they are going 
to be !ooking for jobs. They should have 
some indication of areas in which 
people who have taken this program 
before have found jobs and have found 
their preparation useful. That’s not 
saying the same thing at all as saying 
that programs should be organized 
around the job market. 

The Link: This comes down to the Arts 
and Science faculty. Not only at this 
university, but at every other university 
there seems to be a fear that they're 
going to be phased out. What is the 
future of our faculty? 

O’Brien: | don’t know why that fear of 
being phased out arises, | know it does 
from time to time. The Arts and Science 
faculty here and in most universities is 


by far the largest unit in the university 
and it covers a very wide range ot 
disciplines which are really basic to 
university education. | think it’s always 
going to continue to be the case. 

The Link: Do you think students in the 
other faculties should make ah effort to 
take courses in that faculty? 

O’Brien: There is a challenge there for 
the faculty of Arts and Science to make 
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Remember that there is no automatic expectation that 
you are going to get a job precisely in the field you have 
'_ been studying. 


think it has a duty, a responsibility to the 
community,or should itjustserve its 
students? 

O’Brien: Certainly it has a responsibility 
to the community but the main role in the 
community, if you want to put it that 
way, is offering programs that students 
from the community are going to want to 
follow. That certainly is one of the main 
purposes. A university is a part of the 
community, and that is particularly true 


_when you talk about large universities of 


today. When you have an institution of 
this size, its interlace with the community 
is a very complicated one. The 


“ene «s 


its courses known and available and, in 
perhaps some cases, to adapt them to 
the interests of students in other 
faculties. 

The Link: This has been done in the 
Commerce faculty. They've done 
programs aimed toward the Arts and 
Science student. 

O’Brien: Yes, something of that kind is 
worth looking at. 

The Link: Have you seen the student 
response to the Arts and Science 
report? 

O’Brien: No, | have seen those 
documents, but | haven’t read them or 
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studied them so | couldn't give you my 
reaction to them. 

The Link: But just the fact that they’re 
there. What do you think that indicates? 
Do you think it will come to something 
concrete? 

O’Brien: | think it will. Whether it willbe a 
change or an adaptation of what exists, | 
don't know: But this does seem to be a 
very good time for Arts and Science to 
be looking at its curriculum because 
they've really just gotten to the point 
where | think they can seriously do that, 
following the establishment of a single 
large faculty of Arts and Science. The 
fact that the type of questions you have 
been posing are universally asked about 
Arts and Science nowadays is another 
good reason to !ook at the curriculum 
with open eyes, whether it’s appropriate 
as it stands, whether it should be 
adapted, whether a different approach 
should be taken in some areas. 

The Link: What kind of advice do you 
have for students of that faculty, 
because they are the ones hardest hit for 
jobs. 

O’Brien: Well, the advice that is key, | 
think, is remember that there is no 
automatic expectation that you are 
going to get a job precisely in the field 
you have been studying. So that when it 
does come to look fora job, be willing to 
look fairly broadly and even to takea 
position that, at first glance, may not be 
the logical thing you have been studying 
for. The chances are fairly good that 
even if you start off that way, you'll be 
able, within a few years, to work into 


_ something that may be more congenial, 


ormay be more directly related. Orit 
may simply be that what your education 
provides you withisa background of 
understanding and thinking that you 
then can appiy elsewhere. The 
challenge is on you to find a way of 
applying it. 
The Link: Do you think the university has 
a role in ‘marketing’ the Arts and Science 
graduate? 
O’Brien: | think we'can doas much as we 
can in that respect, but there is never 
going tobe a set of obvious market 
outlets foran Arts and Science graduate 
in the same way that there is for 
graduates in professional! faculties. The 
marketing has to be a more general one 
and therefore the student has tohave 
that attitude, being prepared to be 
flexible when it comes to jobs. 
The Link: Getting to the other faculties; 
Commerce and Engineering at Con- 
cordia seem to be just growing and 
growing. How can we stop them from 
growing, because now, they’re really ata 
point where they’re overcrowded. 
O’Brien: Well, they’re not growing as 
much in the last few years for precisely 
that reason, that there simply isn’t 
enough capacity in those faculties to 
take more students than there are at 
present, and | imagine that those 
limitations are going to continue to 
exist. So those faculties are aboutas 
large as it is practical for them to 
become. 
The Link: Do you think it’s possible 
they’ll impose higher standards for 
those faculties? 
O’Brien: Well, when it comes to 
admission, and places do have to be 
sorted out, the tendency is to give them 
to the applicants who have the better 
preparation. The real answer will 
depend upon what happens with the 
demand for admissions. Since we do 
believe that now we are at the point 
where the number of applicants should 
decrease, it may be that the pressure for 
admission to those faculties will go 
down, and if that happens, then they’ll 
have less problems than they have right 
now in taking the qualified people who 
apply. But if that doesn’t happen, then 
they will have to sort out the best they 
can among the applicants. 
The Link: Do you think Concordia has a 
‘school spirit?’ Do you think it’s possible 
continued on page 13 — 


considering we're such a big, diverse 

university? c 
O’Brien: | think it’s possible to have a 

school spirit if you don’t have an unduly 

exaggerated idea of what school spirit 

can mean. | think there is a Concordia 

spirit. lf you talk to students and faculty 
members, they reflect attitudes and 

interest in the university that aren’t the 

same you'd find in a different university. 

There is a certain distinctive personality 

there and people do respond to it. 


The Link: Do you thnk there is anything 
that characterizes that distinctive 
personality? “ 
O’Brien: Well, it’s the fact that we are a 
large urban university. It’s the variety of 
the school, as muchas anything, I think, 
that people often do find interesting. In 
Our case, we have the particular 
dimension of the two very different 
campuses, and you find people who are 
deliberately trying to combine the two in 
some way, not enroll at one or enroll at 
the other and stay there but actually to 
move back and forth, which is a very 
interesting development. Naturally, 
that’s not what you found the day 
Concordia was established, when 
people were very solidly campus-based, 
one way of the other. So that’s the 
development of the spirit. 

The Link: So you think the merger is 
really starting to solidify? 

O’Brien: | think it is. 


The Link: |s it working the way everyone 
thought it would work? 


O’Brien: | tkink the big advantage that 
we have from the merger is the creative 
effect of putting together two different 
groups of people. The colleges are one 
result of that, probably the most obvious 
and dramatic result of it, because there 
would not have been colleges, either at 
Sir George or Loyola, |’m quite sure. 

They exist because of the merger. And 
this is particularly important in the 
1980's because universities are not 
growing very rapidly anymore and there 
would not have been colleges, either at 
Sir George or Loyola, I’m quite sure. 
They exist because of the merger. And 
this is particularly important in the 
1980’s because universities are not 
growing very rapidly anymore and there 
are not going to be very many changes 
in mostuniversities. But we still have 
changes going on because of the 
working out of the possibilities that 
combining two different groups has 
brought about. 

The Link: What do you think of our 
status as a ‘second-class university next 
to McGill? Do you think it’s fair? 

O’Brien: | don’t think it’s a fair one oran 
accurate one. The fact is that most 
universities’ reputations, for good or for 
ill, are about twenty years out of date, 
and people who speak that way are 
usually really thinking of the circum- 
stances of twenty years ago when both 
Loyola and Sir George were very very 
much less developed than they 
subsequently became or as Concordia 
is now. But | think if you were to make a 
department by department or faculty by 
faculty comparison of Concordia with 
any Canadian university, the results 
would be very good. No university is 
superlative in everything. Every 
university has.its strong points and its 
The Link: What are they? 

O’Brien: Well, I'm not going to get into 
that business. but if you made that 
comparison, | think that Concordia 
would stand up very well indeed, and the 
idea that it is, in any sense, second-rate, 
is just not true. — 


The Link: So what is‘our image? 

O’Brien: When you get outside 
Montreal, Concordia is not as well 
known as it no doubt will become. There 
again, it takes a good many years fora 
new name to become known. So, across 
Canada, there is still a vagueness as to 
what Concordia really is. But in 
Montreal, | think by this time Concordia 


is pretty well established, and in 
Quebec, certainly Concordia is solidly 
recognized as one of the Quebec 
universities, as part of the Quebec 
university system and on par withthe 
rest of the universities. 

The Link: So we're pretty much out of 
our growing pains. 

O’Brien: | think so. 


The Link: What do you think the role of 
student politics is in the university? 

O’Brien: Student government has a role 
in providing a student voice in the 
university affairs and university 
decisions. And that, I think, from the 
pointof view of the overall university 
organization, is perhaps its most 
important role. It also has a role of more 
direct concern to the _ students 
themselves. in providing various 
activities and opportunities for students 


_ that the university itself doesn’t provide 


and can't provide. In fact, since itis 
usually considered desirable that there 
should be an independant student voice 
and that students should have both the 
opportunity and also have a respon- 
sibility, considering what student 
interests and needs are and articulating 
them isa role that student politics has to 
perform. 

The Link: Students in our generation 


-have often been told that we’re not as 


active as students earlier have been. Do 
you think that’s true and if so, why? 

O’Brien: Well, the level of student 
activity has gone up and down aslong as 


| can remember, but when | was a 


student, students of my generation were. 


being told that students were not as 
active as they used to be. The 60’s were 
perhaps the period of active students in 
a particular way, which had dis- 
advantages as well as advantages. 
Perhaps the greater truth is that 
universities had become tremendously 
larger than they used to be and it’s 


The Link: What do you think, of 
differential fees? 

O’Brien: Thatis a regrettable situation in 
a number of ways but! think it’s hard to 
take a position that it is completely 
unreasonable to have such fees. If you 


.look at the other countries in the world, 


we find that in many cases, there are 
differential fees. They're far from being 
unique to Quebec. The important thing 
perhaps would be to hope that in one 
way or another there are arrangements, 
whether they are scholarships or some 
other form, allowing students who are 
less wealthy from the developing 
countries of the world to have access to 
Quebec universities, with respect to the 
students coming from the developped 
countries, where in many cases in the 
U.S. the going level of fees are as high or 
higher than the differential fees in 
Canada. It’s reasonably reasonable that 
if they come that they pay those fees. 
The Link: Do you think it’s reasonable 
for students to demand quality of 
education, shun any sort of elitism, and 
demand open admission to all? 
O’Brien: Well, you can and should 
demand quality of education, but that is 
somewhat a different question than 
whether there should be elite education. 
That question of elitism takes two forms. 
One is that you like should there be a 
particularly demanding set of programs 
fora limited number of students who 
have both the ability and the will to work 
at that level. But you can have that kind 
of program in a university that also 


provides quality programs but of a less 
demanding sort. But how low should 
that level of demand be pitched? This is 
where the question of quality really gets 
put. 

The Link: | noticed that a lot of our 
professors, not only at Concordia but at 
other universities as well, a lot of the 
profesors, if they are not American, then 
they’ve been educated in the United 


| think that the big advantage that we have from the 
merger is the creative effect of putting together two 


different groups of people. 


simply much harder for anybody to be 
active in a very large instutution thanina 
small one and that has certainly, I’m 
sure, complicated student life and 
student spirit in many ways. 

The Link: What do you think is the role of 
extracurricular activities? 

O’Brien: Well, itwidens the students’ 
experience and possibilities. In a large 
metropolitan area like Montreal, there is 


less need to offer as full a range of 


activities as might be necessary ina 
smaller university town. The town itself 
doesn’t provide much. 


States. Why? = 

O’Brien: Well, if you go back about ten or 
twenty years, you would find relatively 
few universities that gave doctoral 
programs, so at that time, a Canadian 
who wanted a doctorate, in many cases, 
he had to go abroad to find it. 

The Link: Do you think this trend will 
continue? 

O’Brien: | don’t think so. Now there are 
certainly an adequate number of 
doctoral programs, except in a few 
specialties, available, and most univer- 
sities pay serious attention to making 
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sure. that graduates of Canadian 
universities get full consideration for 
positions on academic staff. So | think 
that in the future the same situation 
won't occur. But one of the ironies of the 
times is that in most disciplines, there 
are very few vacancies and in those 
areas which are still growing and where 
there are still vacancies, very often those 
turn Out to be areas where there are not 
enough Canadian graduate programs. 
Ong could say it is a diminishing 
problem. To say that it’s completely 
disappeared might be to exaggerate 
because there was a very strong pattern 
that built up in the 50’s and 60’s. When 
universities had to expand very rapidly, 
they had to get staff from where they 
could get them and since they couldn't 
get enough staff with the qualifications 
they were looking for from Canadian 
sources, they got them from the rest of 
the world. That meantin practice, in 
large measures,from the United States. 
But that is certainly no longer the case in 
terms of university recruiting and so the 
pattern is changing. 
The Link: What do you think will happen 
with the Royal George and the library? 
O’Brien: Well, the library will go ahead. 
It’s basically still on the schedule that we 
have seen for it over the last year. As far 
‘as the Royal George is concerned, that 
is a question that will have to be worked 
out over the next year, | suppose by and 
with the architect. It’s largely an 
architectural problem. There’sa point 
beyond which you really can't go until 
the architect forthe library isnamed, 
and at that point, it becomes one of the 
things that the architect has to take into 
consideration. 
The Link: If the Royal George is torn 
down, will the families living there now 
be relocated? 
O’Brien: This is something we already 
have been doing, and the procéss will ~ 
simply continue. 
The Link: How many families are there 
living there now? 
O’Brien: I'm not sure myself of the last 
number, but it is a small fraction of the 
“capacity of the building. 
The Link: So do you think all this 
‘hoopla’ about the Royal George staying 
up is fair? 
O’Brien: Well, it's a legitimate question, 
that has to be evaluated. Of course, 
there are two questions. There are those 
people who simply want to retain their 
apartments because they find them 
convenient and pleasant apartments in 
which they've lived for a while and they 
don’t want to move. Then there is the 
question of the architectural value of the 
building itself, and by the building in that 
context, we really mean the facade. 
The Link: So the facade will have to be 
_ incorporated. 
O’Brien: Well, as | said, that’s one of the 
problems the architect, when he’s 
named, will have to wrestle with. 
The Link: | don’t think that should be too 
much of a problem, if UQAM can build 
their school around an old church... 
O’Brien: Well, physically, itcan be done. 
You can do anything of that kind at a 
certain cost, bt the questionisa little 
broader than that. The question really is 
what the whole project will end up 
looking like. Presumably, we can all 
imagine the combinations of the Royal 
George facade with some radically 
different design for the rest of the 
building that would look bizarre. 
The Link: It doesn’t seem the building is 
going to be just a library anymore. What 
else would the complex include? 
O’Brien: Well, there are three parts of the 
project. One is the expansion of the 
Vanier library. One is the construction of 
a Sir George Williams library, and the 
third is the construction of what Ilicalla 
general academic building, for a lack of 
a better term, on the same piece of land 
as the Sir George Williams library and 
interconnected with it in some way or 
another. That general academic 
building would be for the purpose of 
consolidating some of the parts of the 
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| Seeing is believing in education 


By LARRY DEPOE 


“The fact that most learning 
is accomplished by verbal 
memory in university is counter- 
productive to education,” says 
Dr. Richard Schmid, assistant 
professor in Concordia’s Gra- 
duate program in Educational 
Technology. 

“Very little use is made of 
imagery in mostcourses,”’ he 
said in an interview with The 
Link. “The evidence is over- 
whelming that pictures are 
remembered over long periods 
of time, while perhaps only the 
kernel of an idea will be 
retained by verbal information.” 

Schmid gave some examples 
where visual learning tech- 
niques are used successfully. 
““Mathematcis is an abstract 
and esoteric subject. When you 
learn math, you take examples 
and transpose them to your 
problem, then practise it until it 
is understood. But in teaching 
math to children, pictures and 
graphs must be used to explain 
abstract concepts like halving 
and quartering.” 

There is resistance from 
professors to adopt this asa 
teaching method. “Some pro- 
fessors aren't willing: to admit to 
the simplicity of theirsubject 
matter. Image learning may 
involve teaching perhaps one 
step lower than they usually do. 
It takes a conscious decision on 
the part of the professors to 
commit themselves to this type 
of teaching,” said Schmid. 

Some visual learning tech- 
niques are used in other 
subjects. For example, films 
and photographs are used in 


coded. If we could find that out, 
we could teach more effectively,” 
explained Schmid. 

Schmid related learning to 
Piagetian principles. Thatis, 
the learning experience should 
be concrete (visual) before 
moving on to the abstract 
(verbal) 

“This is particularly true 

“when you are teaching new 
material. If youexamine how 
children learn, by concrete 
example and repetition, this is 
the basis of their development. 
You have to show a child a bail 
before they can understand the 
term,” he said. , 

Similarily, an adult’s abstract 
‘thoughts are representedina 
concrete form. “The idea of 
freedom is abstract. Evenso, 
people identify itin concrete 
terms, forexample, their flag, or 
a national holiday.” ; 


VISUAL OVER VERBAL 


With the help of education 
graduate student Laura Winer, 
Schmid has done studies to 
show that new learning is 
accomplished better visually 
than verbally. Anaccounting 
presentation was given to a 
group of students which 
consisted of: accounting gra- 
duate and undergraduate stu- 
dents and education under- 
graduates who had no previous 
experience with accounting. 


The presentation was an 
annual report presented with a 
combination of verbal and 
visual (slides, graphs and 
flowcharts) methods. 

“The pictures facilitated the 


‘“‘No one denies that we work with images, 
but no one knows how memory is stored or 
how it is coded. If we could find that out, we 
could teach more effectively.” 


geography and models are 
used in biology. Here the 
problem is that the imagery is 


not used systematically. 


Allen Paivio of the University 
of Western Ontario is well 
known for his research in 
comparison of verbal and visual 
learning. He developed what is 
known as the Dual Coding 
Hypothesis which states that 
concrete learning will be 
retained as both images and 
words while abstract learning 
will be retained only verbally. 

If learning is visual, it is likely 
to be dually coded and 
therefore more likely to be 
retained. 

“We use the visual image to 
store some of our knowledge, 
and the verbal code to recon- 
Struct it. For example, if | ask 
you how many windows there 
are in your house, you have to 
visualize the image before you 
can form a response.” 

“The preposition is that no 
one denies that we work with 


images, but no one knows how 
memory is stored, or how it is 


learning of the naive listeners. 


‘Those who knew about the 


subject already stored the 
verbal presentation more easily,” 
Schimd said... ‘ 

In teaching a statistics 
course, Schmid gave students 
wooden blocks to physically 
represent variable factors in a 
statistical model. The students 
used the concepts learned with 
the wooden blocks for other 
problems. The conclusion 
Schmid found was “the students 
who learned the model con- 
cretely did better on tests and 
showed a deeper understanding 
than students who learned it 
verbally. The same instructional 
materials were available to all 
students, but the ones who 
started by learning it concretely 
did better.” 

‘Part of the problem in 
developing an instructional 
design is knowing how, why, 
and when to use the visual 
learning. 

Upon entering university, 
Students are exposed to many 
kinds of new and unique 
information. Often students 


have no previous understanding 
of a subject matter. 


“You would assume, therefore, 
that the curriculum design 
should start with a concrete 
concept and go on to the 
abstract learning. These seem 
to be common sense principles, 
but you rarely see it in the 
classroom,” said Schmid. 

Instructional design follows 
three steps. The first is to 
identify the main points of the 
subject matter. Once this is 
done, the teacher must assume 
the level of understanding of 
the majority of the students in 
the class. Then, the concrete 
materials must be established 
for the learning of basic 
concepts. 

“If a professor sees the 
students cannot provide their 
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knowledge, 


own concrete example, the 
professor must provide this. 
The teacher should give the 
sue the pieces to work with, 
and \let them put it together. 
Creating interactive games that 


_ involve concepts is an excellent 


teaching tool,” Schmid said. 
There are some problems 
with visual learning techniques. 
The storing of images canbe 
idiosyncratic. According to 
Schmid, “someone can look at 
a picture and due to prior 
interpret it dif- 
ferently. Or, if someone focusses 
on part of the mental image 
rather than the whole, this can 


disrupt the image.” 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


Another problem in deve- 
loping visual techniques is the 
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amount of time a teacher must 
put into course planning. It 
must be planned well. in 
advance, with specific, simple 
methods in mind. 

Some teachers think it 
doesn’t matter how you teach, 


the brighter ones will learn 

anyway. “That’s why the 

research is carried out. We hope 
that people who respect scien- 
tific research will be convinced,” 
he said. 

“But-it’s a lot of fun to teach 
this way. You spend less time 
on the abstract because it 
becomes more obvious when 
learned concretely. Itis most 
useful to students who need 


- extra help to learn. For the 


students, simpler understanding 
leads to less frustration and 
better learning,” said Schmid. 
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Academic advising 
cont'd from p. 7 


undergraduate students. 

Because of the wide variety of 
departments in the faculty, 
ranging from philosophy to 
physics, academic advising is 
administered by appointed 
faculty advisors. 

“Forevery program, thereisa 
responsible faculty advisor,” 
said Baldwin. There is some 
central advising, forthere are 
two faculty advisors, one for 
each campus. 

In all faculties, there is a 
noticeable hierarchy. 

A student with academic 
problems who is unable to 
resolve the problem at hand 
through the regular channels of 


departmental advising may. 
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contact the chairman or the 
department involved. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


There are basically two 

options open for improved 
advising. 
The first is the idea of central 
advising. This would mean 
each faculty would hire 
professional advisors whose 
sole duty would be to advise 
students. 

The advantages are that time 
would no longer be a deterring 
factor for faculty or administra- 
tion and information received 
would be accurate, consistent 
and up-to-date. 

The disadvantages of this 
system,however, are numerous. 
Would a student accept the 
negative answer and not file a 
student request? Would the 
student be able to appeal an 


Sy 


. 


unfavourable academic deci- 
sion? Should one person with 
one view be advising so many 
individual students? 

Also, itis unlikely, because of 
the vast amount of departments 
in the Arts and Science Faculty, 
disregarding the number of 
programs within each depart- 
ment, that one, two or three 
persons willcollectively know 
the in’s and out’s of every single 
program and its requirements. 

Central academic advising is 
already at work in the faculties 
of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, and Fine Arts. It is partially 
used in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 

The second option is compul- 
sory academic advising, which 
would mean that at every pre- 
registration students would 
have to have their courses 
approved by either depart- 
mental or faculty advisors. 


Be 


é 


Compulsory academic advis- 
ing would create students who 
would be completely informed 
about the requirements and in’s 
and out'’s of their programs, but 
would this be a negation of free 
will? Students must have free 
will and choice, explained Mary 
Baldwin. 


COMPULSORY 
ORIENTATIONS 


Compulsory orientation, a 
week-long series of sessions 
for incoming students, was 
suggested in the preliminary 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association (CUSA) response 
to the task force response. 

“Compulsory orientation 
must include academic advis- 
ing,” states the response. 

In a piece published in THE 
LINK last month, Revay said 
discussion on the present roles 
of faculty advising and guidance 
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services must occur and 
“students must participate, to 
better define the roles and clear 
up the gaps. Advising must 
become an ongoing process.” 

Compulsory academic advis- 
ing doesn't exist in all faculties, 
although in every category it is 
strongly suggested that the 
students get academic advising 
at least once a year. 

From meeting with the 
student request committee ina 
discussion about the report, it 
was apparentto Baldwin that 
“students did not wish to have 
advice thrust upon them. 
People might consider thata 
restriction of freedom.” 

An amendmentto this propo- 
sal would be the required 
approval of programs. Thisis 
another and less restrictive 
option. 


STUDENT NEED FOR 
SELF-HELP 


The Task Force document 
asks, “Why is it that we have to 
process sO many course 
changes after registration? Is it 
the lack of proper advice or 
intentional bypassing by the 
student?” 

Revay said that, to the 
university, “ academic advising 
is not a priority. The university 
is taking the attitude that 
academic advising issomething 
that must be done instead of 
(something that) should be 


f done. 


“The university doesn’t push 
academic advising because the 
system reallyisn'tthat good,” 
he continued. 

The immediate problem lies 
in the student-advisor relation- 
ship. 

“Advisors see academic 
advising as an extra part of their 
workload,” said Revay, when it 
is really one of the duties a 
faculty member has, besides 
teaching and research, publish- 
ing or exhibiting. 

One English major said, 
“Advisors need to know all the 
possibilities available forthe 
student and must be sympathe- 
tic to the student's future 
needs—be it towards getting a 
job or graduate work.” 

Baldwin said, “The system is 
only as good as the individuals 
involved.” Scott adds that 
everyone, including students, 
has an off day. 

Both the student and the 
administrator or faculty advisor 
must be aware of each other's 
shortcomings. Co-operation 
must be exhibited, otherwise 
nothing will be achieved. 

While it is recognized that 
neither. side of the coin is 
perfect, unfortunatly the bulk 
and outcome of the existent 
problems fall on the shoulders 
of the student. 

. The failure to receive proper 
academic advising attention 
will show in the academic 
record of the student. 

There are definite faults in the 
system and the student must 
become instrumental in correct- 
ing these flaws. 

Jennings said, ‘Thereisnot 
enough involvement in the 
university community.” 

Academic advising should be 
a co-operative ongoing process 
between faculty and students, 
and it is clear the present 
structure can stand renovation. 

Both students and teachers 
need to work together towards 
a better product. . 
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On a typical Saturday afternoon the 
supermarkets are filled with people 
walking up and down the aisles buying 
items ranging from a $1.89 tin of tunafish 
to a five pound roast priced at $10.00. 

With prices like these, many Canadians 
are finding it difficult to stretch their 
food dollars these days. Escalating 
prices promise to make it even harder for 
budget-conscious consumers. 

Ten years ago, many people didn’t 
have this problem. Food prices, 
however, weren't nearly as high as they 
are now. a 


At the end of the sixties, inflation and. 


productivity problems started to surface 
and carried on into the seventies. 
However, new ones also floated to the 
top—unemployment, energy shortages, 
federal-provincial crises and a detriorat- 
ing world economy. 

What will the eighties bring? Will the 
Canadian economy sink even lower and 
see inflation rise past 20 per cent? 

No one can predict the future but “the 
only certainty about the 80's is, of 
course, that they will provide a state of 
continuing uncertainty,” writes McGill 
economic professor Dr. Irving Brecher 
in his essay, Reflections on Being “Out 
of Joint with the Times.” 

Brecher’s essay is the first in a series 
to be published by Concordia’s School 
of Community and Public Affairs. An 
Associate Fellow of the School, Brecher 
is knowledgeable in the field of 
economics and the state of Canada’s 
economy. He has served as the Vice- 
Chairman and Director of the Economic 
Council of Canada. 

“There can be little doubt that Canada 
stands nowatacritical turning point inits 
development,” he writes. 

In his essay, Brecher focuses on the 
important political and social perspec- 
tives of the economic problems the 
country faces. | 

His primary concern, however, rests 
“with urgent need for high quality 
national debate on Canadian economic 
policies for the decades ahead.” Brecher 
spoke to The Link about the issues 
raised in his essay and the new Liberal 
budget. 


BUDGETS 


The deficit was the major item in the 
defeated Conservative budget, an item 
the Conservatives made too much of, he 
said. 

“While the deficit is seen as a problem, 
itis seen as one problem among others, 
not necessarily the most important one,” 
Brecher said about the Liberals’ new 
budget. 

One good thing about the budget, 
emphasized Brecher, is the government 
“has gone much more deeply into the 
energy situation. 

“The nationalenergy programisan 
attemptto promote much more rapid 
development in the energy sector. While 
oil and fuel prices are projected to rise, 
the increase will be somewhat slower 
than in the case of the Conservative 
budget.” 
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Canada stands at economic 


crossroads 


“What | miss in it (the Liberal budget), 
and this applies as well to the 
Conservative budget, is a vision of 
where Canada is headed in the future. 
What are the kinds of things that can be 
done to encourage movement in this 
picture,” he said. ‘| don’t see aboard 
conception of a Canada we would like to 
develop from an economic point of view 
over the next decade. This is essentially 
missing from the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive budget.” 


LONG-TERM POLICIES 


Brecher is concerned with formulating 
long-term policies. “As Canadians, we 
have to be able to sit back and ask 
ourselves where we are, and do some 
reflecting — where are we now as an 
economy, how did we get there and 
where do we want to go from there?” 

“We are in a period of relatively slow 
activity, accompanied, of course, by 
high inflation,” he said. While production 
is not up to its full capacity, Brecher 
thinks Canada will recover from its 
recession, particularly if the United 
States does. 

“There is considerable independent 
economic statistical evidence to 
indicate that the United States is more or 
less beginning a recovery period. How 
strong that recovery will beis always 
difficult to tell,” he added. 

However optimistic this may seem, 
Brecher has few kind words for 
Canada’s productivity in the past several 
years. ‘Our productivity performance 
has been relatively pooras acountry 
over the last number of years. Our 
economy has not been as efficient as it 
should have been, and it continues to be 
relatively inefficient.” 


He blamed this poor economic . 


performance on monopoly type 
businesses, ineffective competition laws 
and high tariffs, among other things. As 
well, Brecher said, the heavy public 
demands for new goods and services 
such as social services contribute to the 
inefficiency “because our economy has 


not been able to produce the goods and 
services at a rate and on the scale that is 
necessary to do that.” 


Inflation, another problem hecalls 
“the sixty-four dollar question trans- 
formed into the sixty-four million dollar 
problem,” has had economists beating 
their brows to find ways to lower it. So 
far, they have been without success. 

There are many varying reasons why 
Canada is plagued by high inflation, but 
Brecher attributes the problem to 


~ external factors. 


“Canada imports a lot of inflation from 
trade,” he said. Also, tremendous 
increases in oil prices have had an effect 
on inflation. 

There are short-term solutions to the 
inflation problem, such as lower tariffs 
and reduction of non-tariff barriers, but 
Brecher favours long-term economic 
policies. He warns that inflation cannot 
be solved overnight. 

“We can keep a close eye on federal 
spending, to keep it from moving ahead 
too quickly. We can try to keep our 
money supply from increasing at 
excessive rates,” he said. 

However, Brecher does not support 
any mechanistic approach to the money 
supply. “We can try to encourage 
various sectors of our economy to 
recognize, to an extent, that whether or 
not we perform well isin their hands, and 
if they take more out of the economy that 
it can provide, then we are bound to be 
affected by inflationary measures.” 

Inflation could be brought down with 


strict monetary or budget policies. 


However, Brecher said these policies 
would have adverse effects on the 
economy, causing higher employment. 


PRIORITIES 


Brecher said that the priorities 
Canadians should be looking at noware 
national unity, high productivity and 
human rights on both the domestic and 
international front. Z 

“They are closely intertwined and they 


Irving Brecher, McGill economic professor and Associate Fellow of the Concordia 
School of Community and Public Affairs says the 1980's will provide a continuing 
state of uncertainty. ; 


— Dr. Irving Brecher 


link up, in turn, with economic stability, 
competitive markets, an efficient 
Canada-US relationship and accelerated 
economic development in the Third 
World,” Brecher writes in his essay. 

This might sound like a tall order to 
some people, but Brecher does see 
some hope of trying tocome to grips 
with these problems. One of his main 
concerns is to get all Canadians 
involved in their economic problems so 
they could get a greater understanding 
of why the economy is the way it is. 

Brecher’s essay makes it clear he 
favours a centralized federal govern- 
ment with strong influence over the 
national economic interests. “No 
modern industrialal state can function 
efficiently without a central authority 
empowered to attack such national 
problems as inflation, productibility and 
unemployment.” 

He acknowledges thatregionalism 
does and always will exist in Canada, but 
“while the provinces and private sector 
are expected to play animportant role, it 
isthe federal government which must 
provide economic leadership and 
direction,” he writes. 


COMMISSION 


Economic policy research hasbeen 
conducted over several years. Royal 
commissions such as the Economic 
Council of Canada, the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, the Ontario 
Economic Council, Canadian Institute 
for Economic Policy, were established 
to look at economic problems. 

“We are at a pointin our history where 
the problems have become so important 
and complex, that we have got to be able 
to face them in a more comprehensive 
way than we appear to have been doing 
in the past,” Brecher said. ; 

What Brecher suggests is that a panel 
be established comprising of people 
who are not directly involved with the 
government. He does not underestimate 
the difficulties of setting up such a 
panel. Ideally, it would bea privately 
sponsored panel of 25-30 members. 
Brecher says that he has been told by 
some critics that this number is too 
small; others say it is too large to 
accomplish anything, But for Brecher, 
what the panel would attempt to dois the 
important factor, not size. 

“It would make a contribution ina 
form of a report or series Of reports 
which are understandable to intelligent 
Canadians who wantto know whatis 
going on in their country,” he said. 


SPECIFIC SOLUTIONS 


The specific policy solutions that the 
panel would come up with would not 
necessarily become firm policies, but 
according to Brecher’s essay the key to 
success lies in the “ability of the 
sponsoring body (or bodies) to attract 
respected people who reflect diverse 
backgrounds and bring a reasonably 
open mind to the panel project. One can 
hope that the high quality of membership 
and the focuses on comprenhensive 
policy choice would also provide a 
marked impetus to government action.” 

Brecher sees this panel as just one of 
the many of Canadian economic 
research groups. However, it would 
provide an added dimension because it 
would be a forum of debate among 
interested Canadians who, according to 
Brecher, ‘‘have to be the people who 
should be basically responsible for the 
development of our economic policyina 
democratic society such as ours.” 
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Popping questions at City Hall 


By INGRID PERITZ 


ontreal City Hall. It’s 
late November a little 
after 8:00 p.m., and 


council has just been brought 
to order. Mayor John Drapeau 
and 54 city councillors have 
taken their seatsin the spacious 
council chamber, and official 
proceedings are underway. 

Twenty feet overhead, a few 
dozen people peer down from 
their places in the public 
galleries. The situationisnot 
unlike watching Expos baseball 
from the bleachers at the Big O. 
For the next few hours, eyes will 
squint and ears will strain to 
catch drift ofthe transactions 
down below. Binoculars are an 
asset. And if you don’t know the 
rules of the game, or who the 
players are, you're lost. 

“What'd that guy just say?”’ 
whispers one _ bewildered 
student, notepad in hand, just a 
few moments after council has 
begun. “Who's that over there? 
Which one’s the mayor?” 

Municipal politics remains 
very much a spectator sport in 
Montreal. The public can come 
and watch the game, but there’s 
little chance of jumping in and 
participating. 

Unlike other major Canadian 
cities like Toronto and Ottawa, 
Montreal, over the years, has 
staved off reforms that would 
open up City Hall to the citizens 
it serves. Instead, it has 
preserved a rigidly-run, almost 
comical set-up that leaves most 
Montrealerscompletely inthe 
dark. 


“They spend millions of 
dollars to operate City Hall and 
nobody knows what’s happen- 
ing there,” said Gaspard 
Fauteux, president of the 
Municiapal Action Group 
(MAG), one of the opposition 
parties in Montreal. 

Some thought change was 
imminent when Quebec passed 
municipal reform law Bill 105 
last June. The legislation was 
intended to inject more 
democracy into municipalities 


across the province by making 


public question periods manda- 
tory in council meetings. The 
law would enable citizens to 
quiz their representatives by 
submitting questionsto them 
either orally, or in the case of 
larger cities, in writing. 

Montreal adopted its version 
of the law in August—and 
Mayor Drapeau, a man never 
known to be enthusiastic about 
public participation in city 
affairs, left his own distinctive 
imprint on it. 

The city’s provisions for 
public question period came 
under heavy fire. Opposition 
councillor Michael Fainstat, the 
Montreal Citizen’s Movement's 
(MCM) sole representative in 
council, labelled it a “mockery 
of the spirit of democracy.” 

The criticism centered on 
clauses in the law stating that 
authorities could decline to 
answeracitizen’s question if 
they deemed it ‘‘against the 
public interest.’’ Also, the 
mayor and councillors could 
“refuse at any time to answer a 
question without giving the 


grounds for such refusal...” 

So, in fact, you could ask a 
question, but there’s no guaran- 
tee you would get a reply. 

“The new law has improved 
the situation in one sense,” said 
Abe Limonchik, former presi- 
dent of the MCM. ‘It’s made 


he added, “because of the 
Oureaucracy. People were 
always free to send questions to 
the mayor and councillors. Now 
it's been formalized by a legal 
procedure. What’s worse, the 
mayor cancensora question, 


_ and refuse to pass it on to the 


Any MORE questions on the new by-law? 


people more conscious of the 
fact that there is no democracy 
at City Hall.” 

“But it’s also made it worse,” 
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councillors.” 


It’s 8:25 and city councillors’ 
official question period is 
winding down. The mayor 
reads his list of citizens’ 
questions submitted for the 
month. 

Up in the galleries, a few 
eager onlookers listen attentive- 
ly for their names and questions 
to be called. Cyclist Bob 
Silverman has inquired about 
special street lanes for buses. 
Another enquirer has submitted 
a question concerning late- 
night sirens on snow-removal 
trucks, and another has raised 
the issue of whether official 
records are kept of council 
meetings. 

Their answers, however, 
won't be announced during 
council. Citizens usually seek 
them out from members of the 
press, who are given a copy, or 
must await their replies in the 
mail. Tonight, copies of the 
replies are distributed in the 
public galleries. . 

“Drapeau has made a sham of 
a law that at least had the 
intention of opening up City 
Hall to the public,” said 
Montreal resident Ann Gamina, 
who has submitted four ques- 
tions to the mayor to date. “But 
citizens should still make it 
useful by submitting questions.” 

Only a handful of Montrealers 
have taken advantage of 
question period, officially titled 
By-law 5509, since the law was 
introduced three months ago. 

So far, a total of 14 questions 
have crossed the city clerk’s 
desk on topics ranging from 


city bicycle paths to smoking in 
the public galleries. According 
to officials at the clerk's office, 
no question has been turned 
down yet. 


Jumping over some of the 
legal hurdles to enter a 
question can also be a test of 
wits. Submissions must be 
given ten legal days before the 
following council meeting. 
They can be no longer than 250 
words, and cannot contain “an 
assumption, an expression of 
opinion, an-inference, an 
allusion, a suggestion or an 
imputation of motives.” 


“Drapeau has obviously puta 
few stumps in the wheel” in the 
Quebec legislation, said 
Fauteux. “| really don’t think it’s 
(the new law) quite sufficient.” 


One can argue, of course, 
that the Drapeau administra- 
tion’s peculiar brand of 
democracy is exactly what 
Montrealers want. After ail, 
voters granted the mayorand 
his Civic Party 57 per cent of the 
vote in the 1978 municipal 
elections, giving the party 52 of 
the 54 seats in council. 


Sid Stevens, one of the Civic 
Party councillors, is “satisfied” 
with the way things operate at 
City Hall. He says the “road- 
blocks” in by-law 5509 are 
necessary in a city the size of 
Montreal. And he doesn’t 
welcome the notion of irate 
citizens pouring into City Hall 
with their questions. 

“If we allowed the other 
route, |kKnowdamn well we'd 
have anarchy there,” Stevens 
said. 

“I'm happy people can't come 
down to City Hall to bark-out 
questions;” he added. ‘“‘You 
can't do thisinacity of a million 
people. We have to have some 
sort of order, some kind of 
control.” 

Stevens also pointed out that, 
at least in his district, constitu- 
ents have always been able to 
address themselves directly to 
him with their problems. 

Both opposition parties at 
City Hall offer their own 
solutions to the democratic 
drought ushered into Montreal 
with Mayor Drapeau 20 years 
ago. Fauteux said ‘‘we should 
go into people’s homes” by 
televising council meetings. No 
council meeting to date has 
ever been filmed, taped, or 
photographed. 

The MCM would like to see a 
complete overhaul of the 
democratic framework at City 
Hall, one that would include 
citizen input on _ public 
committees. As Limonchik puts 
it, “the question period is only 
one tiny aspect of democratiza- 
tion at City Hall. You need 
commissions, and total public 
Participation.” 

Neither reform will likely see 
the light of day until the next 
elections in two years time. 
Until then, it’s business as usual 
at City Hall—with Mayor 
Drapeau calling the shots, and 
all of Montreal listening. 
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By LISE BISSONNETTE 

Drapeau, the first biography 
about Montreal mayor Jean 
Drapeau, is as fascinating as 
the man himself. 

Written by Loyola graduate 
Brian McKenna and Susan 
Purcell, the book isa journey 
through the life and times of 
Montreal’s eloquent and pas- 
sionate, iron-fisted mayor. 

Beginning with Drapeau’s 
childhood and going up to 
the recent Malouf report on 
Olympic overspending, 
McKenna and Purcell’s account 
is rich in detail and description. 
They presenta young, ambitious 
Drapeau who leaves his mark as 
a debater at the Université de 
Montréal. 

The book goes on to describe 
Drapeau’s ascent to municipal 
power, the vice probe he so 
carefully used to his advantage 
and the people who were part of 
his life. Through it all, they 
emphasize the mayor's obession 
- providing jobs through the 
construction of highways, 
condominiums, skyscrapers, 
office buildings and such 
‘monuments’ as the Olympic 
site and Expo. . 

Although Drapeau is an 
unauthorized biography, 
McKenna and Purcell have 
managed to put as much of 
Drapeau's life on paper as is 
probably possible. 

Drapeau is much more 
entertaining and riveting than 
any fictitious account. The 


mayor isan outrageous, brillant 
entrepreneur andthe authors 
are meticulous and colourful in 


their writing. No matter how 
you vote at election time, it is 
extremely difficult not to 
become absorbed in this larger 
than life account. 

The authors succeed in 
giving an honest portrayal of a 
man who has single-handedly 
ruled Montreal for the past 23 of 
26 years. Because Drapeau has 
been on the political scene for 
over a quarter of a century, the 
book isalso an enticing journey 
into Montreal’s, as well as 
Quebec’s recent history. 

While McKenna and Purcell 
never editorialize or judge the 
mayor the facts they choose to 
present speak for themselves. 

Mayor Drapeau is portrayed 
as aconniving, manipulative, 
ruthless and charismatic poli- 
tician. The authors show how 
he manipulated events to shape 
and further his political career. 
They tell how he boldly adopted 
for himself ideas he realized 
would bring him political 
benefits. They also depict 
Drapeau as the ultimate sales- 
man, the man who could take 
his opponents’ material and use 
it to his own advantage. 

Drapeau’s fierce sense of 
pride and heritage are played 
up in the book. His yearning to 
be remembered and his refusal 
to compromise are seen as the 
reasons and justifications for 
his often, at best, questionable 
behaviour. 

Since he has been mayor of 
Montreal, Drapeau has made 
Montreal a developer’s dream. 
His rationale for the endless 


construction he encouraged is 
always the same reason - jobs. 

His most noted accomplish- 
ments, however, will not go 
down in history as stimulators 
of the economy. They are, for 
the most part, lavish, extra- 
ordinary and outlandishly 
expensive monuments - his 
‘poem in concrete’ - the 
Olympic stadium, Expo '67 and 
the world’s most beautiful 
metro system. 

Drapeau is clearly a man with 
grandiose visions, aman whois 
unwilling to forego these 
dreams, no matter what:the 
price. As he says in the book, 
“There is only one thing people 
would have held against me- 
banality. The commonplace. 
This they would never forgive. 
They know they have to pay for 
whatever we do, they always 
have to pay. But believe me, 
they would rather pay for an 
Olympics than a housing 
project.” 4 

The book gives much empha- 
sis to Drapeau’s relentless drive 
and ambition, characteristics 
the authors seem to feel are the 
cause of his fumbles and 
mistakes, as well as his 
autocratic and bold actions. 
These very same _ characte- 
ristics, Nowever, -have kept 
Drapeau in office forso long 
most Montrealers have problems 
imagining any other situation, 
as the book points out. 

Throughoutthe book, there 
is an unmistakeable admiration 
for Drapeau. This admiration 
has nothing to do with the 


mayor's performance and 
everything to do with perso- 
nality. 

If there is one thing Drapeau 
does, it is make us understand 
the very ambiguous voting 
patterns of the Montreal 
electorate. Drapeau is criticized 
for the very things he is elected 
for. Montrealers are aware of 


«his mismanagements, his auto- 


cratic ruling and his failures. 
They are also aware of the 
enormous amount of money 
that was spent on the mayor's 
pet projects. 

Yet, when the mayor accepted 
the Olympic tlag at the opening 
of the 1976 games, Montrealers 
who hadn't finished paying 
taxes for Expo, let alone 
started to pay for the Olympics, 


gave hima standing ovation. 
For Montrealers, it was a 
moment of pride and joy. 
Perhaps this is why the 
authors can give an account 
that neither tears him apart or 
portrays him as invincible. No 
matter how opposed one is to 
the mayor, itis difficult notto be 
taken with his dreams. McKenna 
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and Purcell obviously are not 
spared of hisenthusiasm, yet 
remain committed to presenting 
his failures. 

Not surprisingly, Drapeau, is 
a lot like the Montreal populace 
itself: knowing and aware, yet 
charmed and taken with this 
‘little French Canadian’ who will 
definitely be remembered. 


After four years, authors’ 


By KAREN McCARTHY 

Four years of research, 
writing, hard work and perse- 
verance have paid off for Brian 
McKenna and Susan Purcell. 

The two Montreal journalists, 
a husband and wife team, have 
written a book that is on its way 
to becoming a bestseller. 

Drapeau, published by Clarke, 
Irwin, has already sold out its 
first press run of 8,000 copies in 
the city, according to the 
publishers. It has just been 
placed on the bookshelvesin 
Toronto. 

The French edition is to be 
published next January by Les 
Editions Internationales Alain 
Stanké and Penguin will 
publish the paperback version 
next February. 

The book is the first biography 
(unauthorized) of the mayor 
who has ruled over Montreal for 
23 years. 

Drapeau did not take kindly 
to having the biography written 
on him, but he finally, “grud- 
gingly acknowledged that it 
was going to be done,’ said 
McKenna. 

When McKenna and Purcell 
first approached the mayor, 


e 
\McKenna thought the mayor 


“would have been delighted.” 
But Drapeau said he wasn’t 
interested and would write his 
own story later. 

DIDN’T TAKE NO 

However, the authors didn't 
take no for an answer and 
proceeded to dig in school files 
and archives. 

“| knew he went to Université 
de Montréal and that was one of 
the first places | went to,” said 
Purcell. 

She leafed through editorials 
that he had written in Quartier 
Latin, U de M’s student journal, 
“editorials Drapeau wrote when 
he never thought people would 
look at them twenty-five years 
later,” she said. 

McKenna and Purcell began 
to write a series of letters to the 
mayor on the progress of their 
work and “entice him with 
interesting tid-bits” the team 
was aware of, suchas his strong 
support for Mussolini as a 
young man said McKenna. 

The two authors eventually 
received a message from 
Drapeau stating he would meet 
with them. It proved to be an 
unsatisfactory three to four 
hour interview said McKenna. 

They had two more interviews 


perseverance pays off 


with the mayor, and according 
to Purcell, “each time, it was a 
little better.”’ They would ask 
questions on a specific period, 
such as his early law career. 

“It was hard for him to 
remember little events,” that 
happened years ago said 
Purcell. 

They received a better 
response from him on subjects 
which he enjoyed talking about. 
Purcell said he had fun 
remembering about a summer 
job he had driving a truck. 

SKILLFUL ANSWERS 

Drapeau was quite skilled at 
answering questions. When 
Purcell asked him on the quality 
of his marriage, he answered 
without revealing anything. 
“He’s a very controlled man, he 
edits what he says,” said Purcell 
who found the mayorto bea 
“little more charming,” than she 
thought she would. 

Drapeau, however, wasnot 
willing to talk on certain 
subjects. The Malouf Inquiry 
was one of them. 

Not only did McKenna and 
Purcelltalk to the mayor, but 
they spoke with 100 people, 
including former colleagues 
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Youth discussing the future of Quebec 


By MARY RENAUD 


of Canadian University Press 

"Nobody ever did anything by 
pussy-footing around.” 

Donald Gordon, 

former president 

of the Canadian 

National Railway 


The Etats Généraux de la 
i Jeunesse Québécoise is coming. 

It is a project which aims to 
bring together 100,000 people 
in 10,000 workshops with 1,000 
trained animators to talk about 
Quebec in the ‘80s. The idea for 
i the Etats came from the now 
disbanded Movement des 
Etudiants pour le Oui, a group 
which, by its own account, 
mobilized 6,000 students during 
the referendum. 

Their idea came from Les 
Etats Généraux du Canada 
Francais, which was ffirst 
discussed in 1961 and which 
completed its work in 1969 after 
bringing together tens of 
thousands of French Canadians 
from across the country. 
Resolutions were passed cove- 
ring every topic, from Quebec's 
right to self-determination to 
the nature of the Canadian 
economy to the Bill of Rights. 


According to a proposed 
draft prepared by the group, the 


Etats Généraux will aim to allow: 


the «province's youth, unem- 
ployed workers, students and 
others to "share (their) experi- 
ences and (their) ideas. 

“During the referendum 
campaign we realized young 
people had no chance to talk. 
We realized it was urgent to 
initiate a huge forum of 
discussion on the future of 
Quebec,” said Robert Ladou- 
ceur, member of the central 
organizing committee of the 
ex-Méoui. 


“The province's youth have 
only been able to express 
themselves in the shadow of 
other groups since the beginning 
of the last decade. And for 
those rare youth groups you do 
find, almost none is really 
organized,” said Jean Bailler- 
gon, another member of the 
executive. 


CENTRAL COALITION 


Twelve organizations have 
been invited to participate in 
the central coalition, a body 
which will generally oversee the 
project. These groupsinclude 
Association Nationale des 
Etudiants du Québec, (ANEQ), 
le Regroupement des Associa- 
tions Etudiantes Universitaires 
(RAEU), la Presse Etudiante du 
Québec, la Centrale de I'En- 
seignement du Quebec, la 
Fédération des Travailleurs du 
Québec, la Confédération des 
Syndicats Nationaux and a 
chamber of commerce group, 
among others. 


The organizers have avoided 
inviting political parties because 
according to Ladouceur, they 
want “the least orientation 
possible.” “We want to make it 


prove our independence of 
thought and action...“ according 
to an orientation document 
produced by the group. 


INDEPENDENT ACTION 


It is perhaps this point of 
neutrality” which has caused 
the most skepticism among the 
invited groups. 

Mark Macdonald of RAEU 
expressed doubt that groups 
would or should ’’sit on their 
ideology’ in order toachieve 
their objectives, as Ladouceur 
suggested they would have to. 
Marc Vezina of ANEQ was of 
the same mind. 

“We (ANEQ) have rejected 
the idea of neutrality,” said 
Vezina. ‘We didn’t think it was 
possible.” 


Ata meeting to outline the . 


the Liberal Party's approach for 
“maintaining and reinforcing 

the privileges of minority who 
exploit our heritage, consisting 
of our natural resources and 
our labour force.” 

The Parti Quebecois also 
does not escape criticism. 
“Since it has come to power the 
government has snuffed out all 
the party's formerdynamism, 
which was such a creative and 
progressive force inits early 
years. Now, the party is nothing 
more than a branch of the 
government.” 


HUMANIST ORIENTATION 


“Pseudo-left” groups “are not 
a serious alternative” forthe 
ex-Méoui either.” Theirelitist 
and sectarian practice con- 


“During the referendum campaign we realized 
young people had no chance to talk. We realized 
it was urgent to initiate a huge forum o discussion 
on the future of Quebec” 


plans for the Etats Généraux 
held in September,  Pierre- 
Louis Guetin of the CEQ was 
also skeptical, suggesting that 
the ex-Méoui itself was a 
political group. 


While attempting to maintain 
the Etats Généraux will be 
neutral, the national council for 
the ex-Méoui did outline in its 
manifesto on the orientation of 
the youth movement what it 
hoped the exercise would 
achieve. They outline a plan for 
a ‘“‘demoeratic, authentic and 
independent Quebec fora more 
progressive society.” 

In the document they blast 


demns them to a purism which 
often transforms itself into 
paranoia.” 

The ex-Méoui, however. 
wants a society “based on the 
flowering of the human being.... 
in harmony with his political, 
social, cultural, economic and 
natural surrounding. In order to 
succeed in this, our society’‘s 
development must be based on 
human beings and not centered 
on capital accumulation in the 
hands of a minority.” 

Aside from its humanist 
phraseology, the group offers 
little in the way of concrete 
suggestionsof how their plan 


should be implemented. Instead, 


they offer a list of what they 
believe Quebec should be, 
briefly: non-discriminatory, 
non-racist, more egalitarian, 
more humanist, less elitist, 
more collectivist and more 
progressive, to quote but a few. 


“Our movement will be the 


image of our militants, but we. 


can only be optimists for the 
futures, taking into account the 
present disorganized state of 
Quebec's youth, the situation 
now could not be worse," reads 
the document. 

Whie the ex-Méoui claims the 
Etats Généraux is not going 
into competition with the 
student groups which already 
exist in the province, they 
do have some criticism of them. 


“ANEQ and RAEU have very 
severe problems in theirown 
organization. Our positionon 
ANEQ is to change it. ANEQ’s 
structure is not viable, it’s very 
bureaucratic and not repre- 
sentative,” said Ladouceur. 

The Etats Généraux will be 
responsible fordoing most of 
the organization work, including 
thre hiring of 10 staff members 
and drawing up discussion 
documents for the proposed 
10,000 workshops. 

The topics of the documents 
have yet to be determined. 
However, they will be general 
outlines of things such as 
unemployment, accessibility to 
education and energy. 


PROBLEMS WITH ANEQ, RAEU 


Once the preliminary organi- 
zing work is done, it is proposed 
that the national coalition, 


through its regional organizing 
committees, will call the local 
workshops and distribute the 
documents. 

Then, each region will hold 
preliminary assemblies and 


TIME. 
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adopt the resolutions discussed 
at each workshop. At the 
regional assemblies, each 
person will participate injust 
one workshop as an individual 
rather than the organization 
they may represent. Each 
region willelect delegates to 
the national assemblies at the 
workshop level. They will be the 
spokespersons for the reso- 
lutions adopted in their respec- 
tive regions. 

The choice of delegates to 
the national assemblies will be 
made according to regional 
quotas and will maintain an 
equilibrium among unionized 
and non-unionized workers, 
unemployed people between 
approximately 15 and 30 years 
of age and men and women. 

It is hoped that the Etats 
Généraux seek grants from the 
provincial and federal govern- 
ments, and hold a popular fund- 
raising campaign of selling 
buttons and perhaps lotteries. 

SOME RESERVATIONS - 

The aspect of the Etats 
Généraux which is causing the 
student organizations which 
have been invited to think twice 
is the resources factor. 

RAEU, which was the first 
student group to indicate it will 
participate, has done so witha 
proviso in mind. 

“If we find it takes too much 
time or energy, we won't be able 
to fultill our commitment,” said 
Benoit Laurin, secretary-general 
of RAEU. 

Vezina had the same reser- 
vations. 

“It is difficult to ‘see how 
ANEQ could provide enough 
human and material resources 
to, at once, continue with its 
own work and to participate 
actively in preparation forthe 
Etats Généraux,” he said. 
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Southern Comfort. Enjoy it straight up, on the rocks, 
or blended with your favourite mixer. 


The unique taste 
of Southern Comfort 
enjoyed for over 125 years. 
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Enticing forlorn souls with 
misty promises of romance, 
dreams-come-true and .the 
perfect match, dating services 
claim to be “ the modern way to 
love.” 

“We introduce a new dimen- 
sion to your life by bringing you 
in touch with very special 
people,” one ad reads. 

Though match-making has 
existed since Biblical days and 
has always been an integral 
part of Oriental cultures, 
modern dating services began 
to flourish only in the 1960's. 

Since Rendez-Vous, Mon- 
treal’s oldest dating service, 
was founded in 1966 as a 
university project called “com- 
putadate,’’ dozens of others 
have cropped up around the 
city. Many are fly-by-night 
ventures vanishing as quickly 
as they appear, others are well- 
established, recognized or- 
ganizations. 5 

There are computerized 
agencies and others, like 
Rendez-Vous and Le Club 
which boast. personalized 
service. Visa Amitie and Gay for 
Life specialize in homosexual 
matches. Aservice forsenior 
citizens looking for com- 
panionship is run by the Notre 
Dame de Sacre Coeur Golden 
Age Club in Lasalle. 


For a fee, usually ranging: 


from $200 to $300 a year, an 
‘agency will introduce the 
individual to “compatible dates.” 

At Rendez-Vous, an annual 
fee of $320 entitles the member 
to unlimited introductions. 
However, according to the 
agency’s assistant director and 
counsellor, Nadine Macneal, 
most people have met their 
match in the first several 
months, by the sixth or seventh 
encounter. 

The applicant first completes 
a preliminary questionnaire 
concerning his age, occupation, 
interests and reasons for 
contacting.the agency. Next, an 
agency counsellor decides 
whether the applicant is 
suitable. If so, he completes 
another, more detailed ques- 
tionnaire, like Le Club’s “youand 
yours”, describing himself, his 
interests, goals and exactly 
what type of match he is 
seeking. 


“| explain that we haven't any 
clients looking for older men, 
nor homosexuals or married 
people.” 

On the other hand, Agence 
Union Quebec, in Montreal's 


eastend, doesnotdiscriminate 


among its applicants. 

“I’m just here to bring people 
together,’ said director Jean 
Guy Prevost, who' runs the 
dating service as a sideline to 
his job as an insurance agent in 
Place Cremazie. 

He has introduced several 
homosexual couples recently 
and is now searching for a 
match for a 45-year-old 
married woman. 

“She gave me a pageful of 
prerequisites,” Prevost chuckles, 
“Il told her it might take 25 years, 
butshe says sheisn’tleaving 
herhusband until |’ve found her 
dreamboat.” 

After the questionnaire, the 
client pays his fees and signsa 
contract. 

The search begins. 

From the agency's files, 
which are classified into age 
groups and interests, the 
counsellor chooses a potential 
match. He calls both individuals, 
briefly describing one to the 
other. Forexample, ‘“Dianais 
five feet tall, 34 years old. Sheis 
a secretary and enjoys theatre 
and sports.” He then gives one 
the other’s telephone number. 

The client completes an 
evaluation of each introduction. 
lf. the date is unsuccessful, 
another is arranged. 

Even though the dating 
servicesclaimall theirclients 
are sincere individuals looking 
for serious lastig relationships 
and that 50 percent of the 
introductions result in marriage, 
the popular conception of 
dating services is negative. 

“People who come to us are 
at first shy and doubtful,” says 
Macneal, ‘| wish they would 
believe our clients aren't 
weirdos or dodos.” 

The majority of Rendez- 
Vous’ 1,000 names on file are 18 
to 29-year-olds. All are single, 
divorced or widowed. 

At Le Club, 25 to 30-year-old 
males are most feadily available 
while most females are slightly 
older. The same is true of 
Agence Union Quebec. 


By SUSAN SEMENAK 
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Le Club counsellors, Jacques 
Raiche and Andrew Philips 
agree that the agency is a last 
resort for some. 

“We are designed for people 
tired of that phony, plastic 
world of nightclubs and discos,” 
said Philips. 

John, a 26-year-old accounts 
receivable clerk, joined Le Club 
because he was tired of ‘“‘the 
usual hit and miss relationships.” 

Macneal and Prevost, too, 
feel that they have more to offer 
than the usual nightspots. 

“I’m careful with presenta- 
tions,” said Macneal. “You are 
assured that the person you are 
going out withisn'tsomenut 
you know nothing about, 
because all our clients are 
screened.” 

She claims today’s huge 
impersonal universities and the ° 
skyrocketing divorce rate are 
factors in the increasing 
popularity of dating services. 

“Universities are so. big 
nowadays, no one ever gets to 
know anyone else!’ Macneal 
says. 

She says women are also 
more serious about their 
studies now, unlike a time not 
long ago when they attended 
university to “hook a husband.” 


SOME LONELY 


Dating service owners and 
counsellors are a breed of their 
own. They are enterprising 
business people who have 
contrived yet another way to 
beguile the desolate and 
gullible. 

Prevost says he runs Agence 
Union Quebec “just for fun,”’ 
but he is earning a substantial 
sum, collecting $50 every three 
months from each of ap- 
proximately 1,000 clients. 

But their zest for gossip and 
scheming is what really sets 
them apart. 

“| love it because all the 
women tell me their life stories,” 
admits Prevost, “and then 
afterwards they go crazy 
thanking me.” 

Macneal, who has been with 
Rendez-Vous since it switched 
from computerized to _ per- 
sonalized service in 1970, says 
she has been a matchmaker 
since the age of four. She 
proudly displays photos of 
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“Over age 40, there are 20 
women for every man,” said 
Prevost, “Il think it’s because 
men over 50 are afraid to be 
matched.” 

These people turn to the 
agencies because they are 
lonely or disheartened by 
traditional dating. 


Rendez-Vous turns away 
married people and those the 
counsellor considers “mentally 
deficient.” Itdoes nothandle 
homosexual matches. 

“We don’t take 50-year-old 
men who want to see teenage 
girls,’"says counsellor Macneal. 


happy couples, wedding pic- 
tures and honeymoon postcards- 
testimony to her achievements. 

There is heated competition 
among the agencies, each 
striving to surpass the others. 
Le Club, Rendez-Vous anda 
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Light beer looks for new 
inroads in Quebec 


By BRUCE WALLACE 


For years, those of us with access to 
American media have been tantalized by 
ex-jocks and personalities pushing new 
“light” beers from Miller and Anheuser- 
Busch. The U.S. approach emphasized 
the “less filling’ aspect of light beer 
thereby encouraging drinkers to 
potentially consume more. 

The trend toward light beers has been 
part of a larger social phenomenon 
whereby tastes in alcohol and cigarettes 
have moved toward milder products. Up 
until this summer, the Quebec market 
had been excluded from participation in 
this “beer revolution,” and the answers 
as to why the entry was delayed offer 
some interesting insights into the 
Canadian beer industry. 

Although the switch to light has been 
evident since the late 1960's, when 
alcoholic preferences began to shift 
from dark to lighter spirits all across 
North America, marketers showed little 
inclination to respond to the oppor- 
tunities presented by the Quebec 
market, despite its relatively high level of 
per capita beer consumption. 

Ray Boucher, Vice-President of 
Marketing at John Labatt Ltd. said the 
hesitation by citing “traditionally- 
oriented notions which stereotyped the 
Quebec drinker asa ‘real-beer man” 
who would not sacrifice the strong taste 
of ales for a lighter product. 

StatisticStend to support this view. 
Ninety-two per cent of Quebec's beer 
sales are ales opposed to Jagers or 
porters. Countless new beers have been 
introduced and nearly all fell by the 
wayside against the competition of 
Quebec's Big Three—Labatt 50, Molson 
Export, and O’Keefe Ale. The most 
recent post-mortemsare being discussed 
over the early demise of Labatt’s 
Cervoise. 


INTRODUCTION PROBLEM 


The problem of introducing light 
beers revolved around perceptions of 
the concept of ‘light.’ Obviously, one 
would believe, light meant sacrificing 
taste, quality and the alcoholic kick. 
Thus an ingrained mistrust was bred. 

An educational campaign by the 
breweries was in order to overcome 
such misconceptions. Despite the 
success story south of the border, 
Canadian breweries demonstrated a 
reluctance to offer light brands asan 
alternative to the powerful ales which 
dominated the market. 

It took a facelift in the tobacco 
industry to finally overcome the 
apprehension of the breweries by 
proving the viability of a ‘light’ product. 


LEGISLATION REMOVED 


With their conventional wisdom 
regarding Canadian tastes and prefe- 
rences shattered, Canadian brewers 
moved in the mid-1970’s to have 
cumbersome legislation removed. 

Lawmakers had it on the books that to 
avoid deluding the public, a beer could 
not exceed two per cent alcohol to 
qualify as “light.” The breweries did not 
possess the technology to reduce 
alcohol content to that degree and yet 
retain a drink ressembling a regular 
brew. Labatt’s challenged the law in the 
British Columbia courts, contending 


that since the alcohol percentage of the 
four per cent was to be clearly visible on 
the bottle, no such sleight of hand was 


being pulled. The brewers won their > 


case in appeal. 
MARKET OPENS 


The light beer market was thus 
opened to Canadian beer producers. 
Sure enough, the new product was soon 
being marketed in several provinces with 
the industry claiming impressive initial 
sales. All over North America, the light 
concept was making waves. In the U.S., 
it captured upwards of 10 per cent of the 
market share, an extremely significant 
figure. 

But not in Quebec. Here the 
conventional wisdom prevailed. Ronald 
Corey, President of O’Keefe Breweries 
may call light beer the “brand of 
tomorrow” but he admits the “big 
demand is not here yet.” 


SUDDEN MOVE 


Labatt’s sudden move to ‘light’ in June 
of 1980 indicated the time was right and 
that Quebeckers were now ready for 
light beer. The new brand launched was 
called “Light/Légére” and its slogan was 
“for playing hard and drinking easy.” 
Boucher admits that he “would have 
loved to conduct an ad campaign like 


_ Miller's” but “the unique regulations of 


the beer market prohibit the use of 
personalities to sell beerin Canada.” 
Their target market was the urban, 
well-educated, middle to upper income 
crowd. 

Labatt’s has made moderately 
significant inroads with Light. Boucher 
says that the projected post-summer 
sales decline has not materialized and the 
market share has stabilized in the 
vicinity of three per cent. But many of 
these drinkers come from Labatt’s other 
beers—50 and Blue. Brewing industry 
analyst David Schulman of Geoffrion- 
Leclerc estimates “at least half of Light 
drinkers come from 50.” Labatt’s gain in 
market share is actually closer to one to 
one-and-a-half percent. If the brand 
maintains its three per cent share it will 
survive, but it will not cause a “dramatic 
shift in drinking habits.” Though the 
brewers may have hoped to cajole 
occasional or diet conscious drinkers 
into becoming light consumers, the 
developing pattern appears to be a shift 
in preferences on the part of regular 
drinkers. 


SLOW MARKETS 


The beer market is experiencing 
increasing segmentation rather thana 
growth in volume. The market seems to 
have presssed its limits and, according 
to Schulman, “is growing at a slower 


pace than population growth.” 
Segmentation appears to be the 
optimal competitive policy when vying 
for market share. Boucher cites the need 
to “acknowledge lifestyle changes 
which are becoming more and more 
sophisticated in their tastes and 
preferences.” Since this appears to be 
the case, one must wonder why the Big 
Three delayed their entry into the 
Quebec market for so long. In other 
words, is Light a genuine attempt to 
acknowledge radically altered consump- 
tion patterns or merely a cosmetic 
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Let me tell you this much, kiddo, Tuesday afternoons 
were made for Fizz-Pop Lite! 


approach to increased market segmen- 
tation? 


CLUB ATMOSPHERE 


Since brewers face similar costs and 
legislative restraints they tend toibehave 
in generally the same fashion, particularly 
with regard to price. Collusion is not 
evident at all but Schulman likens the 
behaviour to a “club” atmosphere. 


«Prices do not vary from brand to brand 


(though malts or heavier beers like 
Brador often are higher priced) and the 
breweries alternate at playing the role of 
price leader. The advertising intensity of 
the industry can be explained by this 
absence of price competition. 


MORE SEGMENTATION 


Due to the length of time required fora 
specific beer to attain major brand 
status, the amount of advertising dollars 
poured into a product is a reflection of 
how high a market share the brand is 
expected to gain. Some brands, such as 
Black Label, maintain a somewhat 
constant market share with little 
advertising. To launch a new product, 
however, requires substantial advertising 


and squirms 
its way into the 
Concordia market 


Both O’Keefe and Labatt’s have 
introdced light beers into Quebec. The 
marketing target group for these new 
products is the middle-aged, urban, mid 
to upper income crowd. One of the 
interesting by products of the study of 
light beers chronicled above is the 
resistance to brand innovations by the 
18-24 year-old age group, which runs 
somewhat contrary to fostered beliefs 
regarding this particularage groups’ 
lack of conservatism. 

Ronald Corey, President of O’Keefe 
Breweries, explained that whereas older 
drinkers will switch to light beers for 
health reasons such as to reduce calorie 
intake or to soothe digestive problems, 
younger drinkers make an original 
choice of brands, often based on what 


therefore be a hard group to convinceJjn 
altering drinking habits sice they 
exercise an uncommonly high degree of 
brand loyalty. 

“Reggies manager Tony Dias echoed 
this sentiment. The pub introduced 
Light in September. Dias said “people 


their fathers or friends drink. They will- 


dollars. Schulman predicts that the level 
of market share which Light settles at 
will reflect the seriousness of Labatt’s 
intentions since it willdepend upona 
consistent input of advertising capital. 


It appears that Labatt’'s introduction of 
Light into Quebec is therefore nota 
question of finally rejecting the 
stereotyped view of Quebec drinking 
habits, but rather an attempt to halt a 
decline in market share by further 
segmenting the beer market dramatically. 
In doing so, they have “rocked the boat” 
in a traditionally staid, conservative 
industry. 

Corey’s estimations of 10 per cent 
market share for light beers may not be 
unattainable. But unless one of the Big 
Three breweries can dominate that 10 
per cent, that particular segment will not 
prove highly profitable. It appears that 
the high profile now enjoyed by “Light” 
will decline somewhat within a year as 
market share settles into a constant 
pattern, or else itisdoomed to remainan 
expensively maintained marginal brand. 
And, as Schulman counsels, ‘‘all you 
need is a disaster” along the lines of the 
Dow affair to bring business crashing 
down. 


are trying it, but overall sales are not that 
great.” Reggies sells one hundred forty _ 
to one hundred firty cases of beer ona 
good week, with Molson’s Exportand 


Labatt 50 dominating sales. Light 
accounts for 4 or 5 cases of these, 
according to Dias. Carlsberg Light sales 
have been in the neighbourhood of four 
cases a week since the brand was 
introduced in October. eal, 

At the Campus Centre almost half of 
the beer sold is Molson Export. Labatt 50 
comprises abot twenty per cent of the 
market. Light has dented the Loyola 
market to the tune of five to seven per 
cent: 

Operations manager Serge Regnier 
said “these sales are not large enought 
to justify bringing in Carlsberg Light.” 
Strangely, O’Keefe ale, which is the 
number one Quebec brand, is only ten 
per cent of the beer sold on campus. 

It seems ironic that this age group, 
which exhibits greatly varied tastes in so 
many consumer items, is so conservative 
in its beer preferences. Since alcoholic 
kick is obviously important to university 
students, perhaps the only way the 
brewers will capture this market is if 
pricing corresponds to alcohol content. 
We pay more for Brador with its higher 
percentage of alcohol; why not less for 
lighter beers? . 


University isa place where 
one learns and creates in a 
relatively unrestricted environ- 
ment. For many students, 
especially graduating students, 
itis the last formal step of along 
academic process. 

For Sparklers, however, 
university is a new beginning. 

Sparklers is a Concordia 

‘students’ association whose 
members are 55 years and over. 
They are factory workers, 
businessmen, housewives, 
college graduates and profes- 
sionals who have decided that 
55 is the time to start anew. 

The only prerequisite for 
membership is the age require- 
ment. The club prides itself on 
its openness and invites senior 
citizens who aren't Concordia 
students to join and attend the 
meetings and parties. 

According to the club's 
constitution, Sparklers purports 
to “maintain and strengthen as 
a distinctive group all students 
inthesenioragecategory,to 
bring together people interested 
in the pursuit of knowledge, to 
promote projects and events of 
a cultural and social nature” 
and to encourage university 
and community members and 
outsiders to participate in club 
activities. 

Meetingsare held monthly, 
compiete with lecturer and 
refreshments. Wine and cheese 
parties are planned twice a 
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Sparklers show learning has no limit 


year—at Christmas and at the 
year’s end. 

“We schedule the meetings 
on different days and at 
different times each month,” 
said William (Willie) Schiff, 
Sparklers’ founder and presi- 
dent from the start. “This allows 
most students to participate, at 
least occasionally.” 

While the 200 Concordia 
students who are over 55 are 
automatically members of the 
club, only about 25 participate 
actively and regularly. 

The majority of the members 
are women, some of whom have 
returned to school after raising 
families. 

“All of a sudden, after 25 
years in a house full of chatter, 


By SUSAN SEMENAK 


you're left empty-handed,” said 
Marie Lengell, whois backin 
school this year taking history 
courses. “Too many people just 
fall apart at the seams. 


SPARKLERS STARTED 


Sparklers was started when 
Schiff decided it was time to 
“bring seniors to university or 
university to seniors.” 

Now 78 years old, Schiff has 
been taking philosophy, litera- 
ture, history and religion 
courses at Concordia as an 
independentestudent since 
1970. . 

The decision to attend 
Concordia came when he 
retired fromhis job as a cutter in 
a garment factory. His wife and 


children were concerned about 
what he would do with the time 
he had on his hands, so they 
suggested. he take a course. 
“But I said to my wife; ‘Frieda, 
why do you push me out of the 
house? Maybe you have a lover 
coming when | go to school?’ ” 
he joked. 
So, on his family’s advice, “I 
tried it, and | like it,” he said. 
Like most Sparklers, Schiff 
sits in on most classes without 
handing in assignments or 
writing exams, though he has 
taken several courses for credit. 
When he first started at Sir 
George Williams University in 
1970, Schiff said he felt like a 
stranger in hisclass of about 20 
students who were all in their 


' cent less than the original $120. 


teens and twenties. It was very { 
different, “especially for a man § 
who can’t sit still.” 

But he started to get involved § 
in university life and students 
started coming to him for 
advice. 

One year, his wife held class & 
parties on Saturday nights. § 
Professors and students would § 
come to their house and ‘sit § 
around on the floor discussing [| 
philosophy.” 

This year, he is taking one § 
full-year philosophy course’ B 
and another three credit course § 
beginning in January. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sparklersisn’t Schiff'sonly § 
contribution to improving } 
senior citizens’ status at § 
Concordia. He, with the help of 
six or seven professors, was § 
instrumental in convincing the 
administration to reduce tuition 
fees forindependent students 
over 65 to $12 per course, 90 per 


This policy has now been in 
effect for five years. 

Schiff, who is the oldest 
Sparkler, said he now enjoyed 
school more than ever and will 
continue studying as long as he 
can. 

“There’s no limit to learning,” 
he said. 

And, as proven by Schiff and 
his colleagues, no age limit 
either. 
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cur iT OUT: 


DOWNHILL SKI 


Bring in your old bindings and get a $10.00 
rebate off the purchase of any new bindings. 


% X-COUNTRY SKI 


— Wooden Skis Splitkein $ 85.98 

— Alpha Boots 89.98 

— Stride Poles 10.98 

— Roterfella Tur Bindings 13.98 

OFF — Installation 4.98 
Reg. $205.90 


Special $443°° 


We reserve the right 


Ss 


to limit quantities. ITEMS ON SALE UNTIL WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1980. 3 
eee ese ees eee eee eee ee oe 


SKIS 
SAVE $20 2 olympic mid 
SAVE $24 Rossignol Caravelle Ars Reg. $159.98 $1 35.89 
SAVE $20 Dynastar Median 


BOOTS 


Nordica Computer Mens’ and 
Ladies’ — Reg. $79.98 
Dolomite Apollo Mens’ and 
Ladies’ — Reg. $115.98 
Nordica Polasis 


Special 
Reg. sis0c0 $169.89 


reg. sisscs $139.89 


Special $ 69.89 
Special! $ 99.89 


Tough to beat price $269.98 


Cut this ad out of the paper, take it to the Arlington Sports’ store at the 
corner of Ste-Catherine and Stanley, and save on ski and hockey gear. 


CLOTHING 


Woods Down Bomber Jacket _ 


S & L Windbreaker 


2 Montreal Laser Hockey Sticks 
for the price of one, only $9.98. 


Micron Magnum Skates 
C.C.M. Super Tack Skates 


Century Bomber Jacket 


HOCKEY STICKS 2 FOR 1 


One location only. pao) Sar Fae 


Special 
Reg. $14998 $119.89 


Reg. 36498 $ 59.89 
Reg.s2a9a $ 19.89 


Special 
Reg. $9598 § 89.89 
Reg. $149.98 $135.89 
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The Gallery 


Alain Wolff 
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Theatre in Montreal 


Once thriving, the stage has lost touch 


By JOYCE NAPIER 


The house lights are up. The ushers 
are alert by the doors and an expectant 
throng fills the cavernous room with an 
enthusiastic buzz. The hum of muffled 


/oices cloaks the shuffle of footsteps * 


down the aisle. There’s a search for the 
best seat, here and there people are 
settling down, nodding to familiar faces 
nearby, waving and calling softly to an 
acquaintance further off. 

The lights dim. Voices begin to trail 
away, the audience seems to fade in the 
near-dark. The eager silence is broken 
only by a gentle cough, a rustle of 
programs, a clearing of half a dozen 
throats and the muffled clump of a knot 
of latecomers down the aisle. 

Then, a hush. 

The curtain rises, the play begins. 

“Theatre is not literature, propaganda 
or philosophy...|t is simply what cannot 
be expressed by any other means,” 
Eugenelonesco once wrote. The magic 
of theatre captures an audience with its 

- portrayal of reality, its evocation ofa 
mood. Cultures, traditions andideas 
come alive as events evolve before the 
eyes. 

That is a part of the fascination of 
theatre, but there is much more. There is 
the backstage fright, the lack of funds, 
the time consumed, the energy spilled 
into a production, the efforts and the 
failures and all those glamorous and 
wretched details common to any kind of 
business. 

And if you are involved with English 
theatre in Montreal, you aren't in for an 
easy time. 


IGNORED LOCALS 


English theatre in Quebec does not 
seem to be thriving; theatre has yet to 
become an estimable institution, 
gaining respect from its audience while 
still seeking its full expression. 

One of the problems with English 
theatre in Montreal is that it ignored its 
own backyard for too long, and instead 
borrowed British and-American produc- 


tions to secure itself an audience and to 
build a name. 

Take the Phoenix Theatre on de 
Maisonneuve: it stages seven produc- 
tions a season, three of which are new 
Canadian productions such as Eliot 


Caroll’s Birth Rate. 


Artistic director Peter Lonergan 
contends that classics like Agatha 
Christie's Mouse Trap help them attract 
the public. Montrealers, he says, are not 
familiar with, and are simply not 

—interested in, their own playwrights. 

Working with donated equipment and 
furniture, a $5,000 grant from the 
provincial government (a production 
like Birth Rate costs $15,000} the 
Phoenix's mandate is to promote new 
Canadian playwrights. 

“The Phoenix formed an association 
with the Playwright’s Workshop. This 
should bring us tremendous expertise, 
give us a name and help us educate the 
Montreal audience,” says Lonergan. 


MORE AUDIENCES 


’ But before gearing the public’s taste 
towards home-made productions, a 
theatre needs a reliable and faithful 
audience. To secure themselves this 
audience anda budget, theatres must 
rely on subscriptions. 

Muriel Gold, former artistic director of 
the Saidye Bronfman Centre, says that 
when she became director in 1972 the 
theatre had 300 subscribers. The 
following year they increased to 3000, 
thanks toa good subscription campaign: 

The next problem is to find a way to 
attract the public without offering 
commercial theatre, which doesn't fit 
into the concept of a cultural centre, 
says Gold. Staging Canadian plays 
wouldn't motivate people to subscribe, 
and classic plays become too expensive 
because of their big casts, elaborate 
decors and the costumes. 


CANADIAN CONTENT 


“When | first came to the Saidye 
Bronfman, there hadn’t been one 


Canadian ‘play staged there yet. It 
became crucial to stage at least one of 
them a year,” says Gold. 

Theatres must then reach a com- 
promise, blending foreign productions, 
maybe some commercial plays, with our 
own ‘home-grown’ ones. 

The Centaur theatre, in Old Montreal, 
whose “survival depends on subscrip- 
tions”, as public relations assistant Pam 
Turpin puts it, rents out one of its halls to 
amateur and semi-professional theatre 
groups, in order to assist and promote 
young Quebec theatre groups struggling 
in what seems to be a sterile 
environment. 4 

“Montreal audience is fickle,” says 
Phoenix’s public relations director 
Michael Menorgan. 

Is the public capricious or are the 
plays deceiving? 

“We just don’t have any great 
‘Canadian playwrights at the moment,” 
says Menorgan. : 

“There’s no Montreal play that’s 
worthwhile staging at the moment,” says 
Turpin. 

English theatrein Montrealisatan 
impasse. 

Artistic directors contend that classic 
plays would attract the public, but those 
kinds of productions became too 

expensive and theatre budgets.are more 
often than not, too low to affect them. 
them. 

French Canadian companies would 
seem to be in a more favourable 
position. 

“Marvelous French companies go on 
and do classic plays,’ says Turpin. 
“Look at the Denise Pelletier, run by 
Gilles Pelletier, they stage classic 
plays.” 

The Théatre du Nouveau Monde, on 
St. Catherine St., is staging two big 
productions this season. 

Quelle vie? by Brian Clarke and 
Feydeau’s La Puce a Oreille both 
employ 12 actors. The TNM can afford it. 

Artistic director Jean-Lois Roux is 
satisfied with the way things are going. 


“We get 100 subscribersaday,” he 
says. 


PROVINCIAL GRANTS 


The 850 seat theatre gets over 
$400,000 in grants from the provincial 
government. It has undertaken a 
successful fund raising campaign and is 
proud of its ever increasing list of 
subscribers. It seems that French 
theatres have a loyal and reliable 
audience, something their English, 
counterparts don’t seem to have and are 
striving for. 

“Walter Massey, an actor, drama 
teacher and a member of the Canadian 
Actor’s Equity Association says this 
discrepancy is due to a difference in 
culture,education and tasté. ‘Theatre 
isn’t part of our cultural baggage,” says 
Massey. ‘‘The British, the French and 
even the Yiddish have a need for it, it’s 
vital to their cultural well being. For a 
North American, it isn't so.” 


OUTSIDE OUR EDUCATION 


Massey believes this stems from our 
schooling system. Theatre and drama 
do notconstitute a major part of our 
basic learning. Yet, there was a time in 
which theatre was thriving in Montreal. 
Theatre critic Myron Galloway recalls, in 
an article published a couple of years 
back, at the height of theatre popularity 
in the city. 

By the end of the 40’s, a number of 
theatres were coming into prominence. 
Joy Thompson established the Mountain 
Playhouse on Mount Royal, taken over 
after its second season by Norma 
Springford, and lasting until 1961. 

RoSanna Seaborn founded the Open 
Air Playhouse near Beaver Lake. Andon 
St. Helen's Island Jeanine Beaubien 
turned an abandoned Powder House 
into a professional theatre in 1958. 

There was a time, then, when theatre 
was a popular entertainment resource. 
And it was not so long ago. 


continued on page 55 


Writin 


in Montreal 
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The ongoing struggle for exposure 


By JUDY HERTZMAN 


You are sitting in a bar in 
downtown Montreal. You idly 
sip your drink as your friend 
relates in detail his latest crisis. 
A bearded, rumpled man 
approaches your table. At first 
you suspect that he is about to 
ask you for money, but he 
thrusts a book into your hands. 
He tells you that he is a poet 
trying to sell his latest work. 
You smile uncomfortably and 
try to turn away, but he is 
insistent. Politely you open the 
book. As you turn the pages 
you realize with some surprise 
that the poetry is quite good. 

Few writers go to this 
extreme for publicity. For most, 
though, years of exploring 
alternate methods of exposure 
are required before their work 
becomes known. In Montreal, 
the writing community may not 
be as active as it used to be, but 
several avenues exist fornew 
writers. 


TRANSITION PERIOD 


The writing scene in Montreal 
is going through a transition 
period. During the seventies, 
the city had a thriving cOmmu- 
nity of writers, particularlyin 
poetry. The Karma coffee 
house, which was located in the 
old Sir George Student Union 


Building was a meeting place — 


for poets to read and discuss 
their work. 

It was during this time thai 
Vehicule Art was set up. In 
addition to providi.1g an outlet 
for local artists and musicians, 
the centre had a series of 
readings featuring new, local 
poets. The “Vehicule Poets,” a 
group of seven local writers, 
were at the center-of the 
Montreal poetry community at 
that time. 

Tom Konyves was one of the 
Vehicule poets of the mid- 


seventies. Since 1978 he has 
been in charge of the poetry 
readings at Vehicule Art. He 
sees a change in the interest in 
poetry in Montreal compared to 
a few years ago. 

“The readings are less 
popular'now than five years 
ago,” he says. “We used to have 
marathon readings which 


attracted about 200 people.” 
Now about 30 or 40 people 


show up to a reading. This year 
they have had five readings so 
far, four in English and one in 
French. 

“Between 1973-79 Concordia 
University and Vehicule brought 
in a lot of poets and saturated 


the interest in poetry,” Konyves 
says. “More poets from around 
the world have read in Montreal 
than anywhere else, but not 
much has been done for 
Montreal poets reading else- 
where.” 

Vehicule Art has changed the 
focus of its reading series inthe 
pasttwo years. Konyves said 
the poets being brought in now 
are “more in line with the 


2 _ | A | 
The Kharma coffee house, in the old Sir George Student Union building, an old meeting place for 
Montreal writers. 


experimental nature of the 
gallery.” - ; 

Montreal poet Ken Norris 
also feels that the poetry scene 
is not as receptive as it used to 
be. Norris has been familiar in 
the Montreal writing community 
for several years, and has just 
published a book ‘of poetry 
called “Autokinesis”. He is also 
the co-founder of Cross-. 
country Press, which is based 
in New York. 

Norris sees the grass-roots 
community of the seventies 
dying out. “Between 1973-74 
there were 35 to 37 readings at 
Vehicule. The community of 
writers which were around 
Vehicule then are not there any 
more.” . 

, Vehicule Press, a publishing 
house which started in 1972 
and was once affiliated with 
Vehicule Art, has become more 
established in recent years, 
said Norris. As a result, the 
Original focus of the organization 
has changed. - 


CHANGING FOCUS 


“The literary press started 
with a strong community 
Orientation’, he said. “‘It’s 
moving away from the commu- 
nity.” 

Norris feels it is very 
important for young writers to 
create their own areas of 
exposure. 

“Young writers are faced with 
the possibilities of waiting to be 


discovered, or going out and 
doing it themselves,” he said. 

What are local writers doing 
now to generate exposure of 
their work? There have been 
some positive signs in the past 
two years. One is the introduc- 
tion of literary magazines, 
notably Montreal Writers Forum 
and Athanor. 

Athanor is based in Montreal 
butconcentrates on the national 


writing.scene. Montreal Writers 
Forum focuses on the local 
community, featuring the pdetry 
and prose of new, young 
writers. 4 

Rose Leckie isa Concordia 
student and the editor of 
Montreal Writers Forum. He 
started the magazine in 1978 as 
a current, inexpensive outlet for 
local writers. 

“The basic idea was to 
provide a community link 
between writers in Montreal,” 
says Leckie. Other magazines 
did exist at the time, but they 
were usually quarterly publi- 
cations and tended to be 
expensive. A monthly magazine 


would provide immediacy as. 


well as cutting down costs. 
COMMUNITY LINK 


Until this summer MWF 
published monthly, selling for 
50 cents a copy. The most 
recent isSue, available in 
Montreal bookstores, is a bi- 
monthly one and has a new, 
larger format. The magazine, 
which has its office in Morin 
Heights, receives mostly poetry 
and some prose. 


4949977] pjouey 


Leckie said the magazine has : 


been “swamped” with manu- 
scripts. Deciding what to 
accept is done by a committee. 
In addition to publishjng prose 
and poetry, MWF also does 
review of books by local writers. 
Leckie said the magazine tries 


to get new writers involvedin 
the local community, and will 
very often accept works of 
unknown writers. Editors usually 
respond better to names they 
know, making it harder for 
unpublished writers. Leckie has 
tried to stay away from editoriai 
bias of this kind. 

“Some very fine writers in 
Montreal do not have a nationa! 
reputation,” he said, but added | 
optimistically, “but they will.” 

New writers often publish 
and promote their books 
themselves. Some bookstores |} 
in Montreal accept books on 
consignment from local authors 
These books generally don’t ¢ 
move quickly on the shelves, & 
but the owners of bookstores 
which do this feel it is an 
important service to provide. 


IMPORTANT SERVICE 


John George, owner of Argo ¢ 
books on Ste. Catherine.St., has; 
two reasons for accepting these 
books. Many of the new writers 4 
who come in are regular #@ 
customers, and he feelsthatthe 4 


least he can dois help them oui | 


this way. He is also aware of the = 
difficulties new writers face, | 
and the limited opportunities 

they have to make their wor 

known. 

Judy Mappinof the Doubis 
Hook in Westmountalsosees 
the importance of this service. 

“New writers have to be 
exposed,’ she says. She 
realizes the books don’t se!! 
very well, but, “it’s good we 
have them on the shelves.” 

The Word bookstore on 
Milton St. has a relatively large 
collection of works taken on 
consignment. Co-owner Adrian 
King-Edwards, said the main 
criterion for taking these books 
is that they be written by local 
writers. He said that quite a few. 
people come in with their 
works, usually about twice a 
week. 


POETRY READINGS 
The Word also holds poetry 


réadings once a month. These 
readings have been going on 


throughout the five years the 


store has existed. King-Edwards 
see younger people coming in 
to-replace the circle of poets at 
the center of the community in 
the seventies. 

Writing has always beenan 
unpredictable medium. Writers 
must deal with the uncertain 
tastes of the public as well as 
their own uncertainty about 
their writings. 


UNPREDICTABLE 


Richard Sommer, a poet and 
creative writing teacher at 
Concordia, stresses one diffi- 
culty writers must face in 
relation to their audience. 

“Really good poetry is 


_ uncomfortable to read,” he 


says. This discomfort may turn 
away many people, but for 
some, initiate a real communi- 
cation and understanding. 
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By MICHAEL MORAIS 


uring October and November of 
this year. Parachute sponsored 


two critical seminars, which were | 


followed by a series of films, presen- 
tations, and installation sculptures. This 
was to provide a showcast, to foster the 
reputation of little known arts on an 
international tevel. 

Parachute is a contemporary arts 
magazine which is published in 
Montreal. It features in-depth interviews, 
articles and theoretical research by 
North Americanand Europeancritics 
and artists. 

Articles are published in Frenchor 
English, and some considered to be 
more important, are translated into both 
languages. 

The purpose of the magazine is to 
acquaint people with new points of view 
in the world of the visual and cinema. 

“Giving Montrealers the chance to 
experience the real thing, we've put 
together some of the best examples of 
contemporary art in each of the 
disciplines of performance,” said 
Chanta Pontbriand, Parachute’s editor. 
Among the performances offered over 
the past two months were three one- 
man shows given by Joan La Barbara, 
Elizabeth Chitty, and Laurie Anderson. 

Joan La Barbara sings like an angel of 
mercy, a bird on a wire, the wind in the 
willows, the first sighs of love, the cries 
of childbirth, an old castle ghost, a 
squeaky door, running water, coffee 
perculating, jungle drums, a bat in the 
belfry, a barrel of monkeys, a beached 
whale, the serpent of death, and the devil 
incarnate all rolled into one or two or 
sometimes even three at a time! 

Born in Philadelphia in 1947, La 
Barbara is a composer and experimental 
vocalist concerned with exploring and 
extending the sound spectrum asso- 
ciated with the vocal instrument. She 
explores its vast and relatively 
unexplored possibilities both alone and 
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in combination with other instruments. 
La Barbara has performed extensively 
throughout. Europe and the States. 
These works include both her own as 
well as the works of other composers 
including Robert Ashley, David Behrman, 
John Cage, Bruce Ditmas, David 
Friedman, Phillip Glass, Jim Hall, Alvin 
Lucier, Steve Reich and Don Sabesky. 
In her recent Montreal performance, 
she did seven pieces, and whileall of 
them were original, interesting, and 
innovative, some were extraordianry! 
She entered the space with light 
brown hair that flows around her 
shoulders sans makeup and soft 
clothes, looking like a gentle and quiet 
woman with a love of sunlight and fresh 
air. She stands for two minutes in front 
of the microphone, takes a few slow 
deep and calming breaths, centers 
herself, while touching her palms 
together, stroking them gently. She isan 
instrument. She is her voice. 


Voice Is the Original Instrument is the 
name of the programme. Shadowsong, 
composed in '79 for voice with 
multitrack tape, is the title of the first 
piece. It was commissioned by and 
recorded at RIAS studios in West Berlin. 

“It is designed as the _ interplay 
between the conscious daily activities of 
the mind and the shadow or memories 
that sometimes invade our thoughts,” 
says La Barbara. 


“The live vocal partis an improvisation 
which may or may not draw on the 
material from the tape, as in daily life we 
may or may not pay attention to 
shadows/memories that interfere until 
they compound and demand attention.” 

Voice Piece: One-Note Internal 
Resonance Investigationforamplified 
voice alone, the title of the second 
election, “is the essence of minimalism,” 
she says. “In exploring the myriad 
possibilities within the single pitch, | 


Elizabeth Chitty-suffering from implosion? 
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move the tone into many resonance 
areas, producing various colors and 
textures, overtone isolationand split 
chordal multiphonics.” 

This was a really impressive piece as 
we could see her concentration, her 
breath, and the placement both of the 
resonance within her body and within 
the mouth for the formation of each 
sound. Somehow she managed to make 
what seemed like a hundred different 
sounds while using only one note on the 
musical scale. 

Circular Song is another piece for 
amplified voice. La Barbara describes it 
as “a living sculpture. vocalizing both 
the inhale and exhale on glissandos that 
break the vocal range into mathematically 
Organized sections, the repeatiang 
patterns form a circle of sound that 
becomes a time line mirror.” She makes 
a continuous sound, and we are 
impressed because we can see the 
placement of the breaths, as well as the 
circle. 

Twelvesong, for voice with multi-track 
tape, was commissioned by Radio 
Bremen. “It's twelve lines on tape which 
form a tapestry of sound. It is a canvas 
on which | paint colors and gestures 
with the voice. Like a painting, one has 
animpression of the whole after listening 
for only a few minutes, but listening 
longer allows nuances and details to 
become clearer and purer.” 

Klee Alee, for voice with multi-track 
tape, “was inspired by a Paul Klee 
painting that has blocks of colors, blues 
and greens, forming a wall. Intoeach 
block Klee scratched a tiny design. The 
fabric of sound is formed by color/sound 
blocks forming a pattern wall. Into the 
sound blocks | scratched delicate 
designs: high flutters, inhale clicks and 
phrases to paint my own canvas. Like 
Twelvesong, the whole is present by the 
details emerge with time. It was 
commissioned and recorded in West 
Berlin.” 

Les oiseaux qui chantent dans ma 
téte, for voice with and without 
amplification, first performed on Radio 
France, “is a stream of consciousness 
fantasy of animals and characters 
conversations that one encountersin 
the mind. Based ona fixed vocabulary of 
extended vocal sounds, it is ordered 
differentty at each performance.” 

Erin, for voice with multi-track tape, 
was commissioned and recorded in 
Holland. “It concerns the characters of 
Joyce, the variety fo folk of Ireland, 
characters and conversations, the 
discovery of language, sombre and 
playful reveries.” 

La Barbara, though an ‘original,’ is not 
an ‘only,’ in that there have been other 
trail blazers in the area of non-verbal or 
linguistic vocalizations in/as/or with 
music. Most notable are Bas Sheva, who 
recorded an album called The Passions 
with Les Baxter during the fifties; Yma 
Sumac, who has a range of something 
like -8 octaves, and is allegedly a 
Peruvian princess while rumours have it 
she comes from Quebec; Meredith 
Monk, the dancer who creates and 
performs choreo-operas, and has 
recorded a rather successful album of 
chants; and Kirk Nurock, the conductor 
composer, in his work with Natural 
Sound Workshop. 

Nurock uses an organic approach— 
only sounds made by the voice and 
body, in which the breath, heartbeat, 
and kinetic impulses are explored 
through the discipline of individual and 
group interaction. Heexplores labial, 
dental, and guttural expressions and has 
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designed grand and moving choruses. 
Bas Sheva incorporates and enlarges 
such things as laughter, the moan, 
groan, sigh and scream—the usual 
sounds of mammalian non-linguistic 
passionate or physical (whether 
pleasurable or painful) expression into 
music accompanied by conventional 
archestrations. 

Yma Sumac, who has also worked 
extensively with Les Baxter, exhibits 
work (also with conventional orches- 
tration—though she’s done operaand 
rock) which seems primarily designed to 
show off her exotic voice and unusual 
tonal range. 

Meredith Monk’s chants, which at 
times border on the Gregorian, are 
composed of evocative and other wordly 
sounds against the vast distances of 


» what may be an empty universe. 


La Barbara's work seems to be 
primarily. technical in -that she is 
concerned with how the vocalized 
soundscan be made, and exploratory 
intellectually in the sense that she is 
looking for more sounds and more ways 
of making these sounds. She is not 
concerned with attaching or establishing 
any type of emotional or narrative 
meaning with the sounds she makes, or 
with (and considering my last point— 
understandably so) suggesting any 
communication or spécific task- 
oriented expression inrelation tothe 
audience. 

Her work is ‘minimal,’ in her restriction 
and conscious consideration of the 
focus of the work and the relationship 
with the audience. 

In an interview with Art Press 
International, La Barbara said “As my art 
is developing, the underlying theories in 
my work get clearer, the attempts to 
reach a primitive part of the brain aiming 
at a new and more honest vocal 
language...My new vocabulary has 
become as familiar a language to me; it 
is often easier to emit sounds thanto 
explain were they come from. Part of my 
work is to vocalize visual images, 
gestures of the spirit and of the soul, 
singing sections, curves, curls, colors, 
on an airy canvas, sometimes with the 
solidity of a sculpture. | often paint with 
my voicé and see the sounds when | 
produce them.” 

Her description of her work as visual is 
extremely accurate. Because of her 
concentration and her focus we were 
able to see what she was doing with her 
breath, and there were times for minutes 
on end when. we were suspended in 


actics in this world of images 


animation while breathing as one with 
her. We saw her paint her airy canvas 
and because we shared her breath and 
her space could feel we were a part of it 
all. 


Handicap, was a one woman, one 
transistor, one flashlight, one poem, one 
jumpsuit, one day glo tube, one black 
light, one slide screen, one carousel 
projecture, one video set show, 
accompanied by two tape recorders, 
two socks, and two flat rubber soled 
shoes. 

The title refers to the handicap of 
subjectivity—referred to here by 
physical perception and the intellectual 
and emotional concern of ethics—as a 
general condition of the individualin 
personal and social contexts. 

The poetry seemed to be good and 
about a ‘“‘He,’—the modern day 
Everyman?—who was having trouble 
with both his vision and his subjective 
perceptions (there was the suggestion 
that the reason if any for this could be 
found by dissecting his brain), butit was 
marred both by the static in the tapes 
and the sound system and by her 
(slurred imitation tough broad a la Bette 
Midler record hopelessly warped and at 
the wrong speed delivery. 

There was also the entire Winston 
Churchill, “This ls Our Finest Hour,” 
speech, and a surprisingly (considering 
the tone and calibre of the rest of the 
piece) wonderful, engaging and exciting 
commissioned song by Andy Peterson 
of the Government. pixie 

To further bring home the sense that 
physical subjective perception is a 
handicap, the sight lines were bad—so 
terrible in fact that 2* soon as the show 
began (late) many people who were 
seated as close as the third row had to 
stand on the side in order to see her or 
either of the two screens, though 
whether this was intentional (intellec- 
tually, or emotionally to show her lack of 
regard for and general hostility towards 
the audience), or the result of simple 
ignorance, | do not know. 

The aspect of the handicap of 
emotional subjectivity was made 
manifest by the obvious boredom of the 
performer. The artist was clearly 
fatigued. Whether that fatigue was due 
to the physical (by such things as too 
much exercise, lack of sleep, poor diet, 
or too many chemicals), or psychological 
(due to.conflicts, depression or 
repression), or pathological (suggesting 
a deeper, more severe, and longlasting 


disorder (spiritual?) of some kind, or all 
of the above, it is hard to say. 

It was obvious though that she was so 
fatigued that her work suffered from 
implosion. She implies that all we and 
she are doing is “waiting for our 
television set to come along. Theone 
with the really florescent screen.” the 
self of her has been imploded by things, 
words, and the means and stuff of mass 
communication and definitions, all of 
which clutter the experience and:the 
stage. 


Elizabeth Chitty (who as perpetrator 
of this piece, deserves to go nameless) is 
a. shopping bag lady who carries 
machines in performances with her (the 
slide projector used like a flash or 
spotlight), but she abuses and 
underuses them rather than using them; 
the slide projector had maybe seven 
slides in it; the video, when it was on, was 
set to a color test pattern. 

There was no play, no joy, nosense of 
the spark of the spontaneous in the 
work. The artist was so barely ‘there’ that 
it was difficult to see her face (did she 
have eyes?) There was no “presentation,” 
as there was no attempt to give. No 
performance, as she didn’t ‘‘do” 
anything. Just something or other filling 
up time and space-in a drab, boring and 
meaningless void. 

This was minimal art in its extreme. 
Minimal work. Minimal vision. Minimal 
movement. Minimal light. Minimal 
visuals. Minimal infirmation. Minimal 
expresion. Minimal involviement. 
Minimal focus. Minimal direction. 
Minimal action. Minimal value. 

Miss Chitty has in the past received 
some critical attention; it is my feeling 
that that has been due to the 
suggestibility of certain critics who have 
been susceptible to the artistry ofthe 
emperor's new clothes, with a touch of 
henny‘penny syndrome thrown in, and 
am certain that this notoriety will pass 
like so much gas in the night. 


Laurie Anderson ts one of the most 
popular (though far from famous) 
present performers. Outside in the cold 
and snow, there's a line that goes well 
around the block to prove her status. A 
television crew tapes the audience while 
waiting on line. It’s exciting. Maybe 
you'll get discovered. Become astar. 
There are people lined up in the 
staircase three flights up to the 
performance space. Do not worry, there 
will be a second show. 

Inside, people sit in all of the seats, on 
the floor, at the sides and in the aisles. 
They stand along the walls, next to the 
windows, in back wherever they can and 
do whatever they must to see. 

Chantal Pontbriand says it’s crowded, 
no smoking, and draws our attention 
towards the two unmarked exits. We 
wait for the performance with anticipation 
and a slight sense of danger. 

Onstage there isa platform, speakers, 
a silk screen, a violin, microphones, 
lights... The lights go down and there is 
silence. She enters. There is light. 
Sound. She speaks Music. Motion. 
Suddenly we're tripping. It’s fast witty 
humorous poignant, intelligent. 

She gives us narratives that twist and 
spin and become other narratives at the 
turn of a phrase or within the space 
between two words or ideas. 

Words appear on the screen. The 
music is fantastic. Spacey and primitive. 
Hotand naive. There is something going 
on and you're part of it. Going with it, 
giving to it, grooving, and who knows or 


cares (it feels too good), maybe even 
growing with it. 

This is the United States, and-she says 
things like “In our country you’re free 
and so you're born and so they say, 
“You're free.” So—Happy Birthday! And 
even if you were born to lose—even if 
you were a complete wreck when you 
were born, you might still grow up to be 
President. Today, you might be an 
average citizen, a civilian, a pedestrian 
in the street, but tomorrow you might get 
elected to some high office, or suddenly 
sell your novel and become famous 
overnight. Or, you could get run over by 
a truck and your picture could get in the 
paper that way. Because you're free 
anything might happen.” 

United Statesisa four-part workin 
progress, which looks at various aspects 
of American culture: transportation, 
psycho-politics, money, and love. PartI, 
Americans On The Move, 1979, was first 
performed at the Kitchen, in N.Y.C. Part 
I! was performed as an ensemble work 
with 7 musicians in October of this year 
at the Orpheum Theatre in New York. 
Part III will be performed in May in New 
York, and the whole cycle, in the fall of 
1981. The performance | witnessed was 
a solo version of the ensemble work 
produced earlier this year. 

Twelve pieces that flowed immediately 
one into the next comprise the show. 
Quickly their titles are; From the Air; O 
Superman; Talkshow For Electronic 
Dogs; Three Dreams; Private Property; 
(Imagine William F. Buckley Jr., 
America’s Mr. Private Property man, 
preparing for a speech, he’s handed out 


pamphlets and the TV cameras are all 
set up, then just as he’s about to speak 
someone comesto him and says ‘I’m 
sorry, sir, but this is private property and 
you will have to leave.”);Neon Stop. 
She also performed Let X-X (this was 
not the first piece that made want to 
get up and dance); The Mailman’s 
Nightmare; Language /sA Virus, (for 
William Burroughs, this too was a 
fantastic trip/experience); Three Songs 
For Resonant Head, Violin, and Mouth; 
Nursé, (for Ludwig Wittgenstein and 
Rev. Ike); and Finnish Farmers—‘“during, 
the war, the enemy would parachute 
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over Finnish farmland, sometimes when 
the parachutes would not work the 
soldiers would plummet into snow drifts 
as deep as 15 feet. The farmers would go 


_ out into the fields with their rifles, point 


down the holes and shoot.” 

Laurie Anderson deals images like a 
her work, but says she is not interested 
in being seen as a “‘film-maker.”’ She 
produces three-dimensional objects, 
but does not. consider herself a 
“sculptress.” She writes stories and 
songsand plays musical instruments, 
but does not see herself as a “writer” or 
“musician.” 

Within the domain of performance, 

1e of Anderson’s concerns are 
centered around the use of autobio- 
graphical material, narrative, the 
function of memory, the public/private 
dichotomy of the performer, and a 
certain political commitment. 

Throughout her work one sees a 
concern with the manipulation of time 
and space as they appear in language 
(written, spoken, song), music (both live 
and recorded), projected imagery (film, 
slides), objects, the material of memory, 
and performance. 

“| always felt it was a mistake being 
labelled as an autobiographical artist... 
Most of the work that | do is two-part or 
stereo, not monolithic at all—so there’s- 
always the yes/no, he/she, or whatever 
pairs I’m working with.” What she calls a 
“system of pairing,” is a placing of polar 
opposites side-by-side or before one 
another, of incorporating and transpo- 
sing a kind of spiraling dialectic of styles 
and frames of reference which pattern 
her productions. 


Cario Camevali 


Her performance methodologies 
revolve around a network of dualities: 
artistas person/character, language/ 
sound, private/public activity, memory/ 
fantasy, audio/visual pace, male/female, 
history/prophecy. 

“| have used aspects of my own life 
and other people’s as well. But the story, 
really, is in the telling. My work is about 
time, timing and memory—about what 
happens when you forget part of the 
story, what happens in the pauses, 
memory lapses, rumour...” 


continued on page 44 
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A subscription press 


Quadrant is a quality alternative 


By DONNA VARRICA 


ary Geddes saw flaws in the 

Canadian publishing industry— 

big ones, such as publishing only 
‘safe’ writers who were certain to turn a 
profit, and not taking chances on lesser- 
known writers whose work was perhaps 
a little daring and innovative. 

Unlike most people though, Geddes, a 
poet, playwright and professor at 
Concordia, did not expend his energies 
tsk-tsking the industry at social 
gatherings. He did something to change 
it. Geddes started Quadrant Editions, 
Canada’s first subscription press. 

Quadrant operates ona mail order 
basis, offering 7 selections twice a year. 

“Everyone has to do something 
absurd in his life. Quadrant is it for me. 
it’s jeopardizing my writing; I’ve had to 
stop fora year because Quadrant keeps 
me so busy. But other people have been 
jeopardized by the lack of publishing 
opportunities in this country,” Geddes 
says. 

Geddes founded Quadrant with this 
aimin mind: to publish writers whose 
work might never see print simply 
because itis not commercial enough. 
Geddes wanted to see quality literature 
on the stands again. ; 


“People peered at him from 
behind their curtains, whis- 
pered snickered and nodded. 
Hell Fire read placidly, 
moving his lips with his 
words and sometimes closing 
his eyes and reciting whole 
pages to himself. 


From Pilgarlic the Death, bu Bernard Epps 


The Concordia connection in 
Quadrant’s evolution is’ strong. In 
addition to Geddes, Quadrant’s first run 
included the works of two _ other 
Concordia professors—Henry Beissel 
and Terence Byrnes. In the selection 
due out in January, Saturday Night at 


» the Forum—New Anglophone Writers of 


Quebec, short stories by three students 
in the creative writing graduate program 
are included. 

Other selections made available last 
October include Pigarlic the Death by 
Bernard Epps, and Stephen Hume's 
Signs Against An Empty Sky. In 
January, subscribers willbe receiving 
Don Akenson’s .The Lazar House 
Notebooks and McAimon’s Chinese 
Opera by Stephen Scobie, as well as the 
anthology. 

As Quadrant began to show signs of 
life, not only in Geddes head, but in 
reality, he turned to Concordia for some 
financial help. Geddes says the 
university has been very supportive, 
both of Quadrantand of the Creative 
Writing program in general. 

Don Taddeo, Dean of Division |, 
okayed Geddes’ request for $3000 to 


launch Quadrant's mailing campaign to ~ 


round up subscribers. 
UNIVERSITY SUPPORT 


“Gary came to me with this concept 
(Quadrant) early in the year. In the 


context that the high cost of publishing 


limits the number of new and even — 


seasoned writers that get published, | 
thought it would be a good idea. And | 
knew the money would be easy to 
acocunt for if | was asked how this 
money had been used. The results of 
Quadrant speak for themselves,” 
Taddeo says. 

Those results make Quadrant’s 
prospects look promising. With subscrip- 
tions at $30-a year for seven selections, 
the press recently passed the 625 


subscriptionsS-mark, which Geddes calls. 


“the break-even point: now we're aiming 
for 1000.” 

Subscriptions have come from as far 
away as Venezuela, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Scotland, England, and the 
United States. Quadrant still sends out 
some 10 to 25 letters a day and gets four 
or five subscriptions from those letters. 

The mailing list has grown longer and 
longer. Each letter asks the potential 
subscriber fornames of other people 
who might be interested in subscribing. 
In this way, Quadrant has built up a large 
network of names across Canada. 

Retail book outiets The Word and 
Argo willsoon make Quadrant books 
available to the general public. In early 
November, the Double Hook Book Store 
had a book-launching party for 
Quadrant and has been carrying the 
books since then.. 


LAUNCHING PARTY 


Joan Blake of the Double Hook says a 
few copies have been sold and that 
possibly the reason they are not selling 
faster is that the peope who are really 
interested in Canadian literature are 
already subscribers. 

“Of course, the books have only been 
in the store a short time” Blake says. 
“They haven't been around long enough 
to build up an appreciable following.” 

John George, in charge of sales at 


Argo Book Shop, says he has already ' 


had one request for Quadrant books and 
they aren't even in stock yet. 

Geddes says Quadrantcannotrely 
solely on retail sales. “The commercial 
reality is that more money spent on 
promoting commercial books means 
less money available to expose quality 


‘work,’ he says. ‘““No matter how retail 


sales go, we (Quadrant) are going to 
have to work as hard as ever to keep a 
financial basis through our subscription 
campaign.” 

Quadrant is also closely linked to the 
Creative Writing program. The program 
is now among the largest in eastern 
Canada. This-year enrolment has gone 
up by 43 per cent. There are some 2000 
students in creative writing as compared 
to last year’s 1500. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


The program takes into consideration 
the problems of the Canadian publishing 
industry and tries to prepare its students 
accordingly. For instance, next year 
editing and publishing courses will be 
added to the curriculum. 

“Publishing is in crisis. There are 
fewer and fewer outlets for more ahd 
more writers. With next year’s editing 
and publishing course, we intend to 
teach students how to take over the 
publishing end of literature so that 
quality work can be seenin print, notjust 
commercial books,” Geddes says. 

After one of his courses, Geddes says 
a student aspires “not only to being a 
good writer but also becomes a 
propogandist for good writing.” 

The creative writing program is a 


costly one, in terms of student/teacher 
ratio. Classes have to be small, more 
teachers are needed, so it is an added 
expense on the university’s budget. But 
it seems to be an expense that is well 
worthwhile. 


~ 


SOLID REPUTATION 


Don Taddeo says “the creative writing 
program is one of this university’s strong 
points. It’s becoming recognized across 
the country, thanks to people like Gary 
Geddes, Henry Beissel, Richard Som- 
mer. It’s building a good and solid 
reputation due to the.people in the 
department and the quality of the work 
they put out—staff and students alike.” 

In turn, the creative writing program 

_pays Concordia back in subtle ways. 
Every time a book of poetry, novel or 
collection of short stories comes out by 
a Concordia student or staff member, 
the university receives credit. In recent 


Concordia University, ingenuity is the 
operative word.” 

Last spring, the Gazette said, “A 
quadrant is a deviee for celestial 
navigation, and Quadrant Editions just 
may succeed in taking Canadian literary 
publishing into uncharted territory.” 

On CBC Radio, Maurice Wolfe did 
features on Quadrant two Friday nights 
ina row. 

Geddes has received letters from 
across the continent, most of them 
wishing him well or commenting on the 
excellent book designs. Others are from 
interested writers who would like to see 
some of their work published by 
Quadrant—Dorothy Livesay, Earle 
Birney, Phyllis Webb, to name a few. 

He received a letter from the Illinois 
Arts Council asking him to keep them 
informed of his success. Since the same 
problems exist in the American 
publishing industry, they said they 
might like to try his method. 


Unlike most people though, Geddes...did not expend his 
energies tsk-tsking the (publishing) industry at social 
gatherings. He did something to change it. 


years, there has been an outpouring of 
such work, Sharon Nelson’s Blood 
Poems, Richard Sommer's Left Hand 
Mind, are justa few. “Henry Beissel has a 
new play out nearly every year,” adds 
Geddes. 

Quadrant also helps to give the 
university national coverage, as articles 
on Geddes’ press have appeared in over 
30 newspapers and magazi nesacross 
the country. 


NATIONAL COVERAGE 


Ina summer issue, Maclean’s said, 
“For Quadrant Editions, whose head- 
quarters are in Geddes’ own office at 


Preparations for Quadrant’s second 
run have kept Geddes busy. The large 
number of good manuscripts coming n 
to him may make it necessary to publish 
more books than he anticipated. He 
plans to keep the subscription list at 
seven selections, but may publish a few 
more for the open market. So far there 
are no works by Concordia students or 


‘staff on that list, or even a Geddes 


selection. 

“| didn’t get into this business to 
promote myself or my colleagues,” he 
says. The emphasis ofall thisis to builda 
literary community, to build a culture 
not just to pump my own interests.” 


Student, NFB co-production 


Labour of love has great rewards 


By TOM GARDINER 


There is a project currently underway 
at Concordia that is quite possibly the 
largest of its kind in Canadian university 
history. In conjunction with the National 
Film Board, the graduating film 
production students in Communications 
Studies have undertaken the job of 
producing a film called The Way of the 
Willow. 

It deals with the relationship between 
anewly-arrived family of Vietnamese 
refugees and a middle class Canadian 
family who are sponsor group members. 

The size of the venture can be 
measured by its budget and the 
impressive listof sponsors who have 
decided to help out with the film’s 
production. Expenditures will reach 
$120,000, with just over half that total 
being supplied by the Film Board in the 
form of equipment, services and 
expertise. 


STRONG SUPPORT 


The United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees, the Multicultural Division 
of the Secretary of State Department and 
Immigration Canada lead a group of 
sponsors that have created a strong 
base of support upon which the students 
can build. 

Stephen Wodelesky of the NFB's 
drama studio will handle the Board’s 
production concerns. The project will 
also benefit from consultation with Dinh 
Ngoc Mo (Montreal’s Monchanin 
Intercultural Center) and Monica 
Armour (Associate of the Center on 
Technology and Society of Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

Joining the fifteen students (enrolled 
in 3rd year film production class) in 
production work are two Concordia 
professors, a troupe of local actors, and 
a group of first and second year 
Communication Arts students. Two 
graduates from last year’s class now 
working in the film industry will also 
apply their talents to the making of the 
film. 

Professors Bob Miller and John Kent 
Harrison are Director of Photography 
and Screenwriter/Director respectively, 
while Ralph Allison (Concordia pro- 
fessor: Division of Performing Arts) will 
play a leading role in the film. The rest of 
the cast is drawn from members of 
Vietnamese cultural groups, and acting 
groups from Montreal’s West Island. 
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In fact, The Way of the Willow (initially 
named Northern Latitude) originated in 
May of this year, when the film class 
began to discuss the alternatives they 
had for this year’s project. Harrison, 
himself a member of a refugee sponsor 
group, suggested the idea of a film to the 
class and the subject was accepted. 

From that point on an extensive 
research program, which spanned the 
whole summer, was undertaken: 
Interviews with government officials, 
refugees and sponsors helped secure 
the support of the NFB, who had never 
been involved ina similar project before. 

The students were very enthusiastic 
about making a film on_ refugees, 
because as Mark Lalonde, film publicist 
and property master said, “We had the 


opportunity to make a film of social 


relevance compared to what is 
happening in Canadian commercial 
cinema today. 


SOCIAL RELELEVANCE 


The NFB's attitude became more 
positive as the first shooting date 
approached. 

“At our last meeting before shooting, 
Stephen Wodelslowsky told us that he 
was feeling much more comfortable 
than when originally approached,” said 
Lalonde. 

Filming began November 6th, and the 
university crew got down to brass tacks. 
The team set up a rigorous schedule that 
would demand the most of everyone 
involved. 

“Take the Labatt’s shoot of November 
20,’’ said Lalonde. ‘‘The lighting team 
begins there at 12 midnight and works 
until 6:30 in the morning. Then the rest 
of the crew arrives and we shoot until 12 
noon, when we leave for the Montreal 
Association for the Blind to resume 
filming at 1:00 o'clock.” 

The daily pace of activity on the set is 
equally gruelling. The crew members 
must be on the set by 7 a.m. and are 
faced with what can be at times a twelve 
to fourteen-hour day. The crew is 
constantly on call during the filming asa 
lighting or wardrobe change might have 
to be made. The movie has become a 
full-time job to students who already 
have a full course load. 


FULL-TIME JOB 


“Our biggest problem is that we have 
too much to do and too little time to doit 
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Peter Hanbury Budden 


in,” says Rudi Barichbello, second 
assistant director. Time constraints and 
attention to details often cause the 
shooting to fall behind schedule. A 
shooting visited on November 21 was an 
hour anda half behind schedule, yet was 
considered to be moving ata better rate 
than previous attempts. 

Despite the long hours, the camara- 
derie, dedication and enthusiasm on the 
set is remarkable. “We've done 
seventeen shots today and we’re good 
for another four hours...it’s just amazing 
how cooleveryone stillis,” said Director 
Harrison, refereing to a shooting at the 
refugee’s fictional home on Henri-Julien 
Street. ' 

“People working on (professional) 
films don’t have the commitment these 
kids do, because they have worked on 
the film from the beginning, doing 
research and setting up locations,” said 
Harrison. 

“It’s great,” said Dave Young (one of 
the graduated students involved), “the 
people are great, and they get the 
chance to start from scratch and put out 
a product that is as good as any of the 
stuff being made today.” 


There is a feeling of closeness on the 
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set. When not busy, crew members can 
be found talking and joking with one 
another. When a scene is being filmed, 
however, complete silence is observed. 

Special attention is paid to Huy,a 
three-year old Vietnamese refugee who 
plays the young son in the film. The crew 
is constantly complimenting him on his 
talent and ability to take direction, and 
taking him to the bathroom. 

Enthusiasm mounted visiblyasthe _ 
events surrounding the shooting ofa 
specific scene were described. The 
mother of the Vietnamese family was in 
the process of praying to Buddha in her 
home. In the middle of her highly 
ritualized ceremony, the child, without 
cue, asked, “Why do we have a 
Buddha?” she replies, “Because it’s 
good for our family.” 

This small improvisation had the 
students and professors beaming with 
joy even hours later. Unexpectedly, their 
goal of teaching people about a different 
culture was made muCh easier by the 
natural curiosity of a small boy who also 
wants to learn. 


COMPLEX RELATIONSHIP 


In the words of John Harrison, “This 
film will try to make people aware of the 
very complex relationship between 
people of two widely divergent 
cultures.” 

“Of course we will use a good story to 
illustrate our point, it will not be a 
didactic CBC-like documentary that 
says look at this and this,” said Harrison. 

The film will serve another purpose, 
that being: to give the’ students 
experience with working ona large scale 
project so that they will be better 
equipped to find employment with major 
film productions. 

“After all,” says Harrison, “if you go to 
a studio and ask them to hire a student, 
they scoff. This experience will prepare 
the students for meeting deadlinesin 
respecttotime, light and even social 
responsibilities.” 

Finally, a wardrobe person spoke of 
the great feeling she had when.at 
Longue Pointe Military Base (where 
refugees are intermittently housed) a 
Vietnamese woman rose to speak and 
thanked Canadians forall they had done 
for her. What greater experience for 
young film-makers, what greater 
experience for anyone? 
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TO ALL CONCORDIA STUDENTS, 


FACULTY AND STAFF. 
A SEASON’S WISH 
FOR A SMILE AND A LAUGH. 


or those who serve, a well 

deserved rest. For those who 

teach, an easter test? For those 
who rule, some quiet reflection. For us 
slaving students, hard work rejection 


Your Es 


LES ARTS MENAGERS 


INCREDIBLE REDUCTIONS 
ON ALLITEMS - 


HOUSEWARE AND KITCHEN- 
WARE. UP. TO 50% OF ON 
“a ARABIA OF FINLAND, KOSTA- 
BODA, PLACEMATS, SALT & 
PEPPER GRINDERS, CANDLES, 
MUGS AND A WIDE ASSORT- 
MENT OF GIFTS. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN SECONDS 
AND DISCONTINUED MERCHANDISE 


39 SOMERVILLE AVENUE 
(between Victoria & Prince Albert) 
WESTMOUNT P.Q. 

H3Z 1J3 

486-6314 
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or those who travel, a pleasant 

journey. For those who compete, 

a successful tourney. For the 
media, some breathing room. For those 
with budgets, a little less gloom. 


f you know who we are, much 

gratitude. For those who don’t care, 

a new attitude. And for all of us on 
this planetary lease, a united prayer for 
Pe and peace. 


A 


Association 


Sean Devlin 


nearby pa 


By GERRY YAMPOLSKY 


e is a man who attackes with 

pictures and one liners. His arena 

is four inches by three inches and 

allows for one or twolines of print, yet he 

uses that space to convey a message 

more powerful than even the characters 
he satirizes. = 

Terry Mosher, better known as Aislin, 


proves th © quillis mightier than the 
pen, which ‘eaves the sword far behind 
in the m " pecking order. 


His carioons, if they can be defined as 
such, educate the reader while tickling 
his funny sone. He uses images rather 
than worcs to point out the “wrong- 
doings” of} people and institutions in the 
news. 

Aislin hes just published his book 
entitled “/d the Earth Move? (Link, 
September 19) and it has gone intoa 
second printing with sales of over 15,000 
copies, a rarity in Canada. 

He is aiso published three times a 
week in the Montreal Gazette and does 
freelance work for other interests. 

Mosher’s office speaks loudly of the 

man. It is messy, but organized and very 
interesting. The walls are cluttered with 
awards, posters and buttons. Buttons 
from everywhere and for anything. Old 
political campaigns, old movies, old 
stars, new businesses, and one that 
simply states that “Mary Brown has the 
best legs in town,” vestige of a modelling 
agency’s creative push. 
_ Hiscollection of baseball hats and 
vast library remind the visitor that he is 
dealing with acrazed intellectual who 
can comfortably discuss the roots of 
Country and Western, European art, or 
Civic Politics. 

Mosher’'s hair and beard is speckled 
with grey and he reminisces about the 
Yippies ana underground newspapers. 
He is nota radical in the bomb-throwing 
sense, yet his art does tend to shake up 
the establishment from time to time. 

He is :*>* easy to place, his age 
somewhere between the frolicking 
twenties and thecrisis-ridden forties. 
His energy is enormous and he 
laughs it is in a deep resonant voice that 
surprises and envelopes the listener. He 
throws his nead back, his eyes light up 
and on goes the volume. If he isn't 


_talking to you, he is on the phone to 


someone cross Canada, swigging 
Scope fron. 4 bottle and spitting it intoa 
Ever since | quit heroin I’ve 


\ 


taken to Scope,” he quipped) or 
smoking a cigarette without ever flicking 
the ash. 

His success and recognition come 
after years of hard work and many 
hungry weeks when cartoons, caricatures 
or other works did not sell. 

That has all changed. Mosher proudly 
tells me about the new second hand 
Mercedes sports coupe he has just 
purchased. Hethen shrugs and grins 
“Every second printing deserves a 
Mercedes, even if itis second hand.” 
Then he throws back his whole body and 
the laughter booms out, rattling the 
windows. 

“Il think I'm in the big leagues (he 
mimics strictly tongue in cheek), I’ve 
always enjoyed putting out books, and if 
they made some money, so much the 
better. Now, they're finally starting to be 
popular, and making lots of money. 
Somewhere down the line I'd like to do 
only books, something that will really 
knock the world on it’s ass.” 


The Link: Don’t you get tired of doing the 
same cartoons? 
Aislin: Not really, you can only do 
Levesque and Drapeau so many times, 
but they are interesting. | guess my 
favorite character has been Levesque, 
but Ryan is coming in fast. It has to do 
with the person being ‘in the spotlight.’ 

| sense that with the coming of Ryan, 
there is a new severity emerging in 
Quebec. Levesque had a bee in his 
bonnet about separatism, but heis really 
a Social Democrat. 

What you look for are mistakes. 
Levesque made many, but Ryan is new, 
and | think he will make a pile of them. 


~ The Link: What about the beginning of 


Aislin? 
Aislin: The name is my daughter's. | 
graduated from Grand Ecole de Beaux 
Art in Quebec City. | used to earn cash 
by drawing caricatures of tourists. 
Then | hitched down to New York and 
knocked on the door of Paul Kraszner 
(Yippie Leader) and he liked my work. 
Kraszner managed to get me a double 
page spread inarock magazine, now 
defunct, named Cheetah. There was also 
some work fora coffee house in Boston, 
some other work published in Saturday 
Night, the Toronto magazine, but here | 
am in Montreal. | am the _ typical 
Canadian, born in Ottawa on Remem- 
brance day. 


The Link: How did you start with the 
newspapers in the city? 


Aislin: When | arrived in Montreal | went 
to see Frank Walker at the Star. The 
other cartoonist, McNally, broke his 
ankle and they called a few weeks later 
for a cartoon. that was my first piece 


* published in the city. 


There were rumours circulating that | 
was workingin University papers and 
underground press (Logos), butthat 
came only after the Star. | was willing to 
work foranyone, both forexperience 
and the exposure. 

The money was pretty tight; about fifty 
to a hundred dollars a week was good. 
Then | started doing more freelance 
stuff for the Star and artwork on their 
ads. 

Walker called me in and said that “we 
might as well hire you full time forall the 
money we pay you freelance.” That was 
acceptable, but | had to be able to 
continue my freelance work. 

The Link: How did the OctoberCrisis 
affect you? 

Aislin: | did some of my best work during 
those few months. There were front 
page courtroom scenes, political 
cartoons, just tons of stuff. It was a time 
of intense pressure, and many opinions. 
About six months later, my kids were still 


...ON THIS WEEK’S SHOW, WE RE 
GOING TO LOOK AT THE BRAIN 
OF A 68 YEAR OLDMAN WHO 
STARTED DOING COCAINE AT 
THE AGE OF 4/ 


young and here was a chance so we lefi 
for Europe “en famille.” | took-a year of 
absence. 

It was wonderful, exciting and 
educational. When we hit Spain! was 
broke, so | called Frank Walker at the 
Star and asked if! still had a job. 

He said there was one available, and | 
told him to wire me a thousand dollars to 
get home. He did. 

When | arrived back in Montreal, 
things had changed at the Star. 

“Although Walker and others defended 
me, the Star felt my cartoons were too 
radical. So | left the Star and took 
advantage of a standing offer at the 
Gazette. 

The Link: Do you think your work is 
radical? 

Aislin: People did then. My work hasn't 
changed, but people's ideas have. | 
write what the average Joe thinks, but 
can’t say without seeming pretentious. | 
listen to them and try to speak forthem. 

When | joined the Gazette in 1972, it 
was during rough times. | was using 
many chemicals that were somewhat 
less than lega!, but | smartened up. 


_Things have been on the rise ever since. 


continued on page 34 
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Aislin 
cont’d from p. 33 


The Link: How did you feel about 
the Star’s demise? 

Aislin: | felt awful about it. Cities 
with smaller anglophone popula- 
tions support two English dailies 
successfully. 

Montreal is a newspaper town. 
People here have a tremendous 
diversity of opinions and they 
should be able to express it. 
Besides, many good friends lost 
their jobs at the Star. 

The Link: Your work seems to 
typify the common man, and take 
his side. 

Aislin: My work does typify the 
common Joe‘and describe his 
perceptions. When Eaton's has 


to drop the.“S” from their name, 
it’s a corporate decision made in 
Regina, or some other place. 
When Ed’s in Verdun, or anywhere 
else, have to change their sign, 
it’s a big deal. They can’t run 
away to Calgary. 

| hope that some of my 
cartoons destroy the myth of the 
“Anglophone Boss,” because 
many of them aren't. 

In my cartoon about moving 
headquarters, wearen't talking 
about Sun Life. Itis two guys who 
have been sitting in the same 
tavern for years. 

The Link: Why are you so 
cynical? 

Aislin: ’m cynical on occasion; 
the event or action really 
determines the outcome. Fora 
simple event, | won't be caustic, 


but for a major*issue, out comes 
the cynicism. 

It can run from poking fun atan 
individual to “bringing outthe 
sledgehammer.” 

News scares me, some of it is 
awful. When | read in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail last week about 
the dumping of TNT. near other 
industrial wastes, each unknown 
to the other, | was mad. One 
cartoon will be hard, another 
soft; the reaction depends on the 
story. 

The Link: What bothers you 
about society? 

Aislin: Complacency and privi- 
lege are the most distressing 
things today 

The Link: Aren't you one of the 
privileged? 

Aislin: | don’t want to be hypocri- 
tical; I'm not perfect. When | say 


that bothers me, some things that 
| do also bother me; 
perfect. 

The Link: Do you feel your 
cartoons preach? 

Aislin: Political cartoons bother 
people if you preach to them. It 
should reflect how people think, 
the average person. | doit forthe 
people out there, but being paid 
for something | love to do is 
great. 

As far as preaching, for me to 
preach would behypocritical. | 
sign my work. Because of tradi- 
tion, editorial writers in the 
english press don’t. Many of 
them would like to so they can be 
stronger in their words. | say 
what | want and | sign. 

The Link: How effective is the 
message? 
Aislin: More people look at the 


Chevy Chase Goldie Hawn Charles Grodin 


Neil Simon’s 


SEEMS [)KEQUD TIMES 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents A RAY STARK Production 


CHEVY CHASE GOLDIEHAWN CHARLES GRODIN 
IN “NEIL SIMON’S SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES” 

A JAY SANDRICH FILM ROBERT GUILLAUME Music by MARVIN HAMLISCH 

Executive Producer ROGER M. ROTHSTEIN Production Designed by GENE CALLAHAN 


Director of Photography DAVID M. WALSH written by NEIL SIMON 
Produced by RAY STARK Directed by JAY SANDRICH .rrom RasTaR 
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Cohumbia 


© 1960 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES, INC Pictures 


Coming in December 


I’m not 


cartoon than read the editorials. 
More people read the letters to 
the editor than anything else. 
The Link: What about ideas? 
Aislin: If | have time, | like to 
take it. If deadline is tomorrow, 
then | hustle..| draw five days a 
week, sometimes more. Every 
morning I'll read five or six 
newspapers until | find the story 
I'm looking for. Then it takes a 
day to finish a cartoon. 

| listen to hotline shows. They 
are a source of information, and 
a lovable way for the man or 
woman in the city to get on and 
lambaste the mayor, Levesque 
or someone else. 

This keeps me incontact. | 
also read the letters to the 
editor. 

The Link: Do you work hard, or 
is ita pastime? 

Aislin: It is work. When | draw, 
no phone calls, no interruptions. 
| do about six cartoons a week. 
Three for the Gazette, three for 
freelance. It’s like any job, it 
takes time and concentration. 
The Link: How much is Aislin, 
how much is Mosher in your 
work? 

Aislin: Aislin is Mosher and 
Mosher is Aislin. They are one 
and the same. In this business 
you have to be part writer and 
part entertainer. The little white 
space that you have tofill witha 
picture and line has to fulfill that 
old adage; “a picture is wortha 
thousand words.” 

Journalism in Canada is not 
as exciting as it could be, but 
there are a lot of excellent 
journalists living in this country. 
I'd like to see the media set up 
where it wouldn’t be so 
dependant upon advertising. 

| remember when | published 
the cartoon of two menina 
soup kitchen takling about 
going to Regines, which | 
consider silly and superfluous. 
Regine’s PR man called the 
next day and was very happy. 
Regine herself was in town and 
wanted to buy the original. | 
usually charge between 
two to three hundred (dollars) 
per original, but | asked her for 
$500. She said no, but offered 
me a free membership. The 
print is still in my drawer. 

Alll can say is if the work isn’t 
good, then what's the point? 


Winter camping cont'd 
from p. 51 


Another potentially fatal 
danger is hypothermia, or 
exposure. Itis the chilling of the 
body core and occurs when 
clothes get soaked. This greatly 
reduces the insulation proper- 
ties, leaving him more suscepti= 
ble to temperatures and winds 
that would not otherwise bother 
him. Symptoms’ include 
irritability, stumbling, clumsi- 
ness, heavy speech bluish lips, 
breathing difficulties and dilated 
pupils. If the symptoms are 
recognized, the party should 
stop immediately and administer 
hotdrinks, keeping the victim 
warm. 

Frostbite is another danger 
often encountered in winter 
outings. It results from freezing 
of the tissues of the eztremities. 
Rapid rewarming of the affected 
tissue is necessary. Never rub 
cold snow on the affected area; 
it aggravates an already 
dangerous situation. 
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By LOIS CIANFLONE 


Seeing him walk through 
Loyola campus, wearing a navy 
blue pea jacket with matching 
beret, and carrying a well-worn 
school bag, one would think he 
was a French teacher from 
Marseilles. 

Sherman Friedland is not 
French (although he is working 
hard at becoming fluent). He is 
from Brooklyn, New York, and 
is Director of Performing Arts 
and head of the music section 
at Concordia. 

Born of Russian-Jewish 
parents in 1933, he said his 
family was not a musical one. 
“There is talk that |come froma 
long line of piccolo players on 
my father’s side,” he joked. 

Friedland came to Concordia 
in 1976 and began as co- 
ordinator of the Chamber 
Ensemble, choosing the players 
and compositions they perform. 

Their repertoire concentrates 
oncompositions by twentieth 
century Canadian performers. 
The ensemble performs four 
concerts a year. 

“It's a privelege to have 
administrative duties at Con- 
cordia, but my profession is 
being aclarinetist, conductor 
and chamber music coach.” 


in tune 


/\with Friedland 


In 1979 the Concordia 
Chamber ensemble was asked 
to perform at Carnegie Hall in 
New York as part of a fund 
raising drive for scholarships, a 
memory of which Friedland is 
very proud. The ensemble has 
also been recorded several 
times by the CBC for broadcast 
on radio, and will be recorded 
next semester as well. 

After being at Concordia one 
year, Friedland became assistant 
director of music. Three years 
later, he is director of Performing 
Arts, a division of the Faculty of 
Fine Arts, including in its 
domain the departments of 
music, theatre and dance. 
Friedland said 350 students are 
enrolled in Performing Arts. 


Heconductsthe Concordia . 


Orchestra and enjoys the 
responsibility conducting 
requires. 

“It is totally different from 
playing. You become respon- 
sible for making musicians 
produce the best they can,” he 
said. 

Friedland said the orchestra 
is not just made up of faculty 
members. Out of its 65 
musicians, 35 are not faculty 
members. Most of them are 
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older, and are what Friedland 
calls ‘dedicated amateurs.” 
The orchestra also performs 
four concerta a year, the next 
being December 6 at the Loyola 
Chapel. 

“We desperately need a 
concert hall, especially con- 
sidering the amount of concerts 
we put on,” Friedland said. 

The music department per- 
forms 30 concerts a year, most 
of which are performed at the 
Loyola Chapel, he said. 


PUBLIC MORE SENSITIVE 


He said he is very pleased 
with the public’s reaction to 
concerts and feels people are 


» becoming more sensitive to 


what the musicians do. 

“Attendance is up at all 
concerts and that can be very 
gratifying,” Friedland said. 

Concordia’s music depart- 
ment does not compete with the 
McGill Conservatory of Music, 
holding a different kind of 
attraction for students and 
teachers, he said. “We're a 
smaller program, but we have 
great strengths, especiallyin 
jazz and early music.” Friedland 
said half of all music students at 
Concordia are studying jazz. 
Jazz ensembles come under 
the direction of Andrew Homzy 
and Charles Ellison. 

Before coming to Concordia, 
Friedland received his Master 
of Music degree from the 
University of Massachusetts. 
He held directorships of music 
institutions in Colorado and the 
state of New York and performed 
as a Clarinet soloist ina number 
of American cities, in addition 
to a.stint as first clarinettist of 
the Milwaukee Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Le Devoir called him a 
“remarkable clarinetist and 
accomplished musician.” 

Friedland plays flute, oboe, 
saxophone and all recorders, 
but his specialty is clarinet. . 

Music can always be heard in 
the Friedland home. His wife 
Linda is a composer and 


pianist. He likes listening to 
classical records while peddling 
his exercise bike—he’s been on 
diets for 30 years. 

Memories from his teaching 
career include giving a Music 
Appreciation course to 250 
non-music students—“it was an 
uphill fight till | turned to 
comedy.” 


BENNY GOODMAN INSPIRES 


Friedland’s decision to learn 
clarinet came in high school 
after hearing Benny Goodman 
play. He knew then he would 
make music his career. 

“| have tremendous respect 
for Benny Goodman. He's done 
so much for music, both 
classical and jazz,” he Said. 
Friedland had a-chance to meet 
Goodman when he was a guest 
soloist with the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Friediland’s parents did not 
encourage him in music, saying 
he would never make it. They 
would have preferred he pursue 
a career in law or medicine— 
“considering the money they 
make, | 
myself,” he joked. 

In his own home, his children 
are neither discouraged -or 
encouraged musically. He 
thinks it is a bad idea to force 
children to take music lessons. 
“It may result in the child’s 
loving music, but most likely it 
can make him more prone to 
hating it.’’ The oldest of 
Friediand’s four sons plays 
cello “because he likes it.” 

Children ought to be given a 
chance to find themselves in 
music, he says. “You can 
expose them to it by taking 
them toconcerts and playing 
music athome, but you can't 
force them into it.” 


MUSIC AS DISCIPLINE 


- Music can be seen as a form 
of discipline. There are those, 
Friedland says, who think the 
more disciplined you are the 
more freedom you have. Music 
broadens the individual expe- 
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rience by lending insight. ‘‘It 
almost makes you believe that 
we have control over our 
existence.” 4 

Friedland sees music as an 
art which is expressed in time 
rather than space. “Artis a 
reflection of our stay hereon 
earth. As in any art form, music 
gives you joy.” 

“I can listen to music and 
start to cry. It’s a beautiful 
surprise. It surprises the hell 
out of me.” 

Music is invaluable to all but 
only if there is a genuine 
interest, otherwise the beauty 
of it cannot be experienced, he 
said. It can be enjoyed on a 
passive level—itcalmsandis 
sensuous tolisten to. Butitis on 
the perceptive level that one 
can distinguish its different 
elements. 

“All you need is a basic 
knowledge of music, you don't 
have to be a musician. It’s like a 
baseball game. You don’t have 
to know every single rule and 
guideline but once you learn 
the different plays and rules 
your appreciation is heigh- 
tened,” Friedland said. 

His critical ear sometimes 
hampers his enjoyment of a 
concert, unless heis familiar 
with the musician and trusts his 
or her ability and knowledge. 


BREEDS GIGGLES 


He learned early, however, 
that abeing too familiar with 
musicians he had to perform 
with could pose interesting 
problems. When he was 23, he 
and his friends: formed a 
woodwind quintet. At one of the 


concerts every member of the 


group developed a bad case of 
the giggles and they could not 
play a note. The audience 
walked out on them leaving the 
musicians in hysterics. 

Friedland classifies rock and 
rollona different enjoyment 
level, explaining that it is 
entertaining inanimmediate 
sense, but that it has no lasting 
meaning. 
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Montreal's specialty bookstores 
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In search of the better browse 


_ By PHILIP CORISTINE 


It's a shame that people’s book buying 
forages are often limited to the national 
chain outlets (i.e. Coles, Classics) which 
may carry books on one hundred 
subjects, but deal with each subject only 
superficially. 

Such buyers waste the exciting 
poetential the city offers them with its 

.varied selection of independent 
specialty bookstores. : 
A specialty bookstoreis one which 
deals with one specific subject or 
thematic background. It offers a 
specialized service to a set of loyal 
customers, who are drawn to the store 
by a common. interest in its con- 
centration. 


The Link: Pierre Leblanc . 


r 


me Marois, at the Double Hook 
THE DOUBLE HOOK 


Six month winters must have some 
sort of stimulating effect on the creative 
spirit, as Canada has always produced 
more than its fair share of gifted writers. 

The impressive body of work resulting 
from this fact has often been bullied in 
the name of nationalistic pride and 
‘Canadian content,’ so that enjoying the 
country’s literature is usually clouded by 
a Sense of duty. 

That's why it’s encouraging to find the 
Double Hook, 1235 Greene Ave, a 
pleasant store specializing exclusively 
in Canadian books. Here, the lasting 
quality of the works is_allowed to speak 
for itself. 


Realizing it was impossible to find a- 


proper selection of Canadian books in 
the city, Joan Blake, Judy Mappin and 
Helene Holden opened the Double Hook 
in1976. 

None of the three had previous 
experience in book retail, but shared a 
great interest in literature and some 
suitable background. Blake and Holden 
are published authors, and Mappin was 
a librarian. 


WIDEST SELECTION 


The store offers the city’s widest and 
most exciting selection of Canadian 
fiction and non-fiction. 

The Double Hook has been helped by 
the renaissance of Canadian literature 
which has been going on for ten years, 
evident in the fact that the store handles 
orders from Italy, New Zealand, China 
and Britain, as well as from 20 
universities in the United States. 

Blake feels that the great impact of the 
‘pioneer spirit’ of Canadian women 
writers like Margaret Lawrence, 
Margaret Atwood and Alice Munrois the 
major factor in this renaissance. 


Blake and Mappin speak of the store 
as a labor of love, since with the state of 
the book industry today, it’s hard for 
anyone other than the largest dealers 
and publishers to make much money. 


LABOUR OF LOVE 


This unfortunate situation is exem- 
plified in the Double Hook’s own book 
ordering situation. Usually, they dea! 
with one of the hundreds of small 


Canadian companies, who, despite their - 


good will, are hindered by “book 
distribution in the middle ages,” as 
Mappin puts it. : 

At the other extreme is the insensitivity 
of the large, foreign controlled 
companies, such as Gage, which 
recently took over the Carleton Library 
series from McMillan, and then applieda 
new, tighter discount policy. The new 
policy makes it impossible for the store 
to carry the popular series (used in many 
CEGEP and university courses) ata 
profit. 

Gloomy economics aside, the Double 
Hook offers two bright rooms where 
customers can browse at ease, special 
orders, a chance to try to sell your 
unsolicited manuscript on consignment, 
and coffee and cookies to dig into every 
Saturday. 


LIBERATION BOOKS 


One of the many new books arriving at 
Liberation Books(1207 de Maisonneuve) 
recently was Ethnics in Canada. Michael 
Paris, co-owner of the store, which 
specializes in Black and Third World 
books, had ordered the title, figuring 
quite reasonably that it would fit in with 
the store’s content. oe 

Imagine his surprise when, upon 
glancing at the table of contents, he saw 
chapters devoted to ethnic groupsin 
Canada from South, East, West and 
North Europe, and from Asia, but nary a 
word on those from Africa, South 
America, the Carribean, orany other 
Third World countries. 

This example goes a long way towards 
demonstrating the need for Liberation 
Books. 


INFORMATION LACKING » 


It was when he wasa student at McGill 
that Pasis became aware of the lack of 
books to be found in the city dealing 
with aspects of his black inheritance. 


The Link: Pierre Leblanc’ 


Michael Paris and Victor Phillips o 


He and Victor Phillips, a man long 
involved with Montreal’s Black commu- 
nity, opened the store in December 
1978. 

Their original aim was to provide 
access to Black and Third World 
material which could not be found 
elsewhere in the city. Judging from the 
wide selection of books, periodicals and 
art carried in their comfortable store, 
they’ve hit the target. 

In addition to a variety of sociological, 
historical and political books, Liberation 
celebrates the creative spirit of the 
peoples it represents by offering native 
art, as well as a selection of the splendid 
work of some Black and Third World 
writers. These include James Baldwin, 
Doris Lessing, Jorge Luis Borges and 
V.S. Naipaul. 


FREE MINDS 


It is the store’s objective to free minds 
of misconceptions. One way of reaching 
this end is to stamp.out false notions 
before they have achance to spread. 
Liberation features an excellent 
selection of children’s books designed 
to give Black and children of other 
culturesa more positive identity) and 
books on education. 

Paris stresses that Liberation does not 
push any one ideology, but rather offers 
a political cross section. This serves to 
better destroy the general ignorance 
people have when it comes to different 
people. 

This ignorance might not always be 
malicious in nature, but it does hinder 
social progress. ‘‘People talk about 


_ revolution” says Paris, “but until we get 


rid of all our misconceptions, nothing is 
going to happen.” 

Liberation serves as a forum needed 
to see that this general awareness can 
be a reality. 


METAMORPHOSIS BOOKS 


Sylvie Chartrand co-owner of Meta- 
morphosis (3418 Park Avenue) calls it 
“Montreal's weird bookshop.” 

Metamorphosisisthecity’s English 
esoteric bookstore, dealing withsuch 
out of the ordinary (for most people) 
topicsas mysticism, para-psychology 
and spiritual and natural healing. 

“We're a bookshop ‘without best- 
sellers,” says Chartrand. Metamorphosis 
has a regular clientele, most of whom 
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are “on the path” of one of the mystics 
haunting the store’s shelves. 


EAST AND WEST 


Metamorphosis’ one room is deep and 
spacious, aromatic (balms and incences 
are sold here along with the books and 
divided into general schools, with 
Eastern gurus and mystics and related 
topics on one side, and western thinkers 
on the otger. 

Chartrand and Serge Lebel, the other 
owner, are followers of one of these 
gurus, Karpal Singh, but they encourage 
open thinking by never pressuring 
customers into buying his books instead 
of those by his mystic colleagues. 

The Eastern ‘hemisphere’ of Metamor- 
phosis also includes the books on 
Vegitarianism, macro biology, and 
healing. 

An example ofthe latter is reflexology, 
a method which involves precisely 
massaging specific areas of the foot, 
with each area related to the nerve 
endings from a certain part of the body. 


NATURAL HEALING 


The Western domain includes the 
writings of Gurdjieff (“Meetings with 
Remarkable Men”), Alan Watts and 
Alistair crowley, who tells the world that 
666 is not a new disco. 

There are even a few books by 


Timothy Leary, but Chartrand says that _ 


the Drug Culture’s contribution to 
esoterica is generally limited to this 
nostalgic stuff. 

Because many customers treat their 
favorite mystical thinking as a bible, 
Chartrand is careful to check out all the 
books she’s unfamiliar with, to make 
sure she’s not stocking the shelves with 
useless, mind-corrupting material. 

She says that young readers are 
particularly susceptible to being 
overpowered by mystic works. 


SUSCEPTIBLE READERS 


She’s become especially cautious 
when selling Crowley’s books (many 
which deal with ritual magic) since she’s 
noticed some customers seeming a bit 
“out of it” after reading his work. 

You don't have to be “on the path,” or 
anywhere near it, to have a good time at 
Metamorphosis. “People expect us to be 
pretentious or fanatics” says Chartrand 
with a bright grin “we're not. We’re just 
normal people.” r 


Specialty bookstores offer an exciting 
alternative to the literary supermarkets, 
providing knowledgeable ‘and enthu- 
siastic assistance, special orders if you 
can't find the title you're looking for, and 
anideal opportunity to runinto other 
folks who share your interest. 


~ 
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Testing your low level skills 


By DOUG LESLIE 


Trivia, as defined, means items or 
matters of little importance or signi- 
ficance. Why then should one bother 
with such a humongous quiz such as is 
featured below? 

Because it’s the little things that make 
life interesting, that’s why. Trivia fine 
tunes things and gives them greater 
character and substance. 

If you believe all this dribble then 
you're in the right place. Give yourself 
one point foreach correct answer found 
on page 44. Cheat if you want, because it 
doesn't make much of adifference as no 
prizes are offered and there is very little 
call for trivia experts in the business 
world. You can’t make a living out of it 
but you could become the bore of the 
party. Luck. 


CANADIAN CONTENT 


1) He was Canada’s “Voice of Doom” 
during World War II, then went on to star 
as the head of the family on a long- 
running American TV Western. Who is 
he? 

2) His first hit was “Diana” back in the 
late 50’s. Born in Ottawa, he now resides 
and headlines in Las Vegas. Who is he? 
3) What was the name of the kid who 
was the leader of “The Forest Rangers” 
in the long-dead show of the same 
name? 

4) Whowas“The Galloping Gourmet’? 
5) What are the names of the two 
puppets on “The Friendly Giant’? 

6) They first broke into the music 
business with “Shakin’ All Over” in the 
mid-1960’s. Their latér hits included 
“Share the Land” and “No Sugar 
Tonight”. What was this Winnipeg- 
based group named? 

7) She was “America’s Sweetheart” in 
the silent film era but was born in 
Canada. Who was she? 

8) Who was the “Pied Piper” who led 
the masses during the 1967 centennial 
celebrations with the song “Canada’’? 


SILVER SCREEN 


1) What was the crime committed by 
Cool Hand Luke that he was sent to 
prison camp forin the movie of the same 
name? 
2) What was the spacecraft in “2001: A 
Space Odyssey” and where was it 
headed? 

3) What unusual dish did Bette Davis 
serve to Joan Crawford in ‘Whatever 
Happened to Baby Jane’? 

4) What was the name of the 
heavyweight champion Sylvester Stal- 
lone went up againstin “Rocky” and 
“Rocky, Part Two”? 

5) What was the name of the family in 
“The Sound of Music”? 

6) What were the names of the gangsin 
“West Side Story’? 

7) What was the name of the character 
played by Humphrey Bogart in ‘‘The 
Petrified Forest”? 

8) What were the three movies which 
starred Clint Eastwood as police 
detective Harry Callaghan? 


FOR ASONG 


1) Hesang and danced to “Hucklebuck” 
and the “Limbo Rock.” Who is he? 

2) He wrote and performed the theme 
from the movie “Shaft.” Who is he? 

3) Theirfirst album featured songs like 
“Wells Fargo” and ‘‘The Mexican” but 
they really didn’t see too much success 
after that. What was this group’s name? 


4) Who was the lead singer for the 
1960’s group, Paul Revere and the 
Raiders? 

5) Inthe sex Pistols’ ‘God Save the 
Queen,” how is her regime described? 
6) According to the song, where was 
John Lee Hooker born and raised? 

7) In George Thorogood’s version of 
Hooker’s “One Bourbon, Onc Scotch, 
One Beer,” what time does the clock on 
the wall say it is when he asks the 
bartender? 

8) What is the name of the harmonica 
player in the J. Geils Band? Who is the 
lead singer of the same group and who 
was he married to? 


TV OR NOT TV 


1) What were the names of the kids on 
“The Partridge Family?” (5 answers) 

2) What state does B.F. (Hawkeye) 
Pierce hail from in the series “Mash”? 


7) What was Jethro Bodine’s sister's 
name on “The Beverly Hillbillies”? 

8) What was the name of Robert T. 
lronside’s helper who was once a 
convicted felon? 


INK PEOPLE 


1) Whois Mark Trail’s girlfriend? 

2) What was the name of the guy with 
the crew cut in “Steve Roper’? 

3) At what army base is Beetle Bailey 
stationed? 

4) Like any “poor little rich kid” would 
have, Richie Rich had a butler. What was 
his name? 

5) What was the name of the 
organization forwhich Dynamo worked? 
(If you get this one, you're really good.) 
6) What is the name of the company 
that the Coyote does all his business 
with? / 

7) Who was Little Lulu’s boyfriend? 


VAN HERK -72 


Who is this man and why are they asking all these silly 
questions about him? 


3) Namethree series starring James 
Garner. : 

4) Before “Roots” took over as the 
show with the single largest audience, 
what was the show which held the 
record? 


5) Who played Darren on Bewitched?- 
(2 answers) 
6) Name two series created by Mel 
Brooks, one of which was created with 
Buck Henry. 


8) On the Bazooka bubble gum 


comics, what is the name of the 
character with the red turtleneck pulled 
up over half his face? 

9) What was the name of the character 
from the Fourth Dimension who 
Superman could only send back by 
having him say his name backwards? 
10) Who was Peter Parker’s uncle who 
was killed by a burglar which led Parker 
to use his Spiderman powers for 


goodness and niceness? 


LAUGHING MATTERS 


1) What is the name of the area of New 
York George Carlin grew up in? (2 
answers—the real name and the 
nickname the street kids. gave it) 

2) What door does Bob finally end up 
choosing in Cheech and Chong’s “Let’s 
Make a Dope Deal” sketch? 

3) In what movie did Bob Hope 
introduce his theme song of “Thanks for 
the Memories”? 

4) What summer TV _ show first 
introduced Richard Proyor to prime time 
audiences? 

5) What were the events in Monty 
Python’s “Upper Class Twit of the Year” 
contest? (8 answers) 


THE GREAT BEYOND 


1) What are the words on Jim 
Morrison's tombstone? 

2) How old was Marilyn Monroe when 
she died? 

3) What year did Paul 
“die”? 

4) What doLenny Bruce, Elvis Presley 
and King George III of Britain have in 
common? 

5) What is written on the tombstone of 
W.C, Fields? 

6) What year did James Dean die in? 
Give yourself extra points if youcan 
name the day and month it happened. 
7) Buddy Holly died ina plane crashin 
1959, taking two other well known 
performers with him. Who were they? 


MISCELLANY 


1) What is the name of Barney 
Rubble’s pet? 

2) In films he was “the Man of a 
Thousand Faces” starring in such 
movies as ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’ and “The Phantom of the Opera.” 
Who was he? 

3). Who played Sgt. 
“MacMillan and Wife’? 
4) Who played bass for Derek and the 
Dominoes? 

5) What is Snoopy’s brother’s name? 
6) What was George Orwell's real 
name? 

7) Who killed John Wayne in “The 
Cowboys’’? 

8) What was the last year the Beatles 
did a tour? 

9) Whatis Mike Doonesbury'’s brother's 
name? 


McCartney 


Enright in 


10) Who was Underdog’s girlfriend? 
WORD ASSOCIATION 
Match the item below with its 


appropriate partner: 

1) Sam the Sham 

2) Tom 

3) Charlie Chan 

4) Little Anthony 

5) Chip 

6) James West 

7) Sherlock Holmes : 
8) Mr. Peabody . 
9) Krazy Kat 

Chad 


a) Jeremy 
b) Sherman 
c) Dale 
d) The Pharohs 
e) Ignatz 
f) Number One Son 
g) Dr. Moriarty 
h) The Imperiats 
i) Dr. Miguelito Loveless 
j) Jerry 
See trivia answers page 44 
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Tang Goes the Harpsichord. 


By Lisabeth Lorne 


| was an actress at four and a play- 
wright at six. Atage seven, | combinéd my 
talents and put ona show for my parents’ 
unsuspecting dinner guests. It was the 
story of a prince who turned into a 
princess for sleeping ona broccoli stalk, 
as told by the dwarf who had not been 
accepted into the clan of seven. They 
were delighted. 

The side entrance of the church was 
already unlocked even though the 
concert wasn’t scheduled to begin for 
another three hours. Clutching a stack 
of books to my chest, | pushed the door 
open with my elbow and entered the 
majestic hall. It was empty except fora 
hunched red-uniformed man, neatly 
laying out folded programs on the 
cushioned seats. Row after row, | 
watched him inch along, impatiently 
surveying the diminishing pile in his 
hand. But the old man was in no hurry 
and once in a while he would raise his 
head, notice an imperfectly placed 
program and backtrack to adjust it 
slightly to the left, slightly to the right, 
cocking his head from side to side to 
better view the result. How seriously he 
takes his job, as if it were the least bit 
important, | would have cynically 
concluded a few days ago, but now | just 
watched him until satisfied with his 
work, he waddled down the centre aisle 
and left through the front door. 

| quickly forgot the old man, the stage 
on which stood the perfectly polished 
grand-piano, the shiny instrumentsin 
the darkened orchestra pit. | was alone 
at last, freed of aggressive reporters, 
freed of all the eager, intense people 
crowding the streets, the cafés and even 
my apartment, on this hot July Sunday. 
The air in the church was timeless and 
the smooth marble of the pillar, hard and 
lifeless, when | touched it with a sweaty 
palm. These walls have remained 
impenetrable, | cried out looking 
around, and! have not managed to. | 
picked up my books and repositioned 
the leather bag dangling from my 
shoulder. | stood there a few more 
minutes before climbing the narrow 
well-worn wooden stairs that led to the 
tiny cubicle which we (performers) 
jokingly referred to as the dressing 
room. Slightly breathless, | sat down on 
the stool in front of the cracked mirror, 
resting my elbows on my knees, my feet 
pointed inwards, the toes of my sandals 
brushing against each other. 


| sat on the curb in front of my house, 
my elbows on my knees, the toes of my 
red sandals brushing against each other 
as | waited for my mother to drive me to 
my first piano lesson. | was nine and was 
going to be a famous broomball player 
and didn’t want to learn piano at all. 
“Now Kyra,” she warned me, “you must 
pay attention to what Mrs. Martin says 
and do exactly that. Don’t start 
pretending that you know everything or 
that it doesn’t matter. Pay attention.” | 
didn’t answer and we drove the 
- remaining four blocksinsilence. She 
kissed me goodbye at the door with an “I 
know you'll do fine, you always do well 
ateverything,” and left before! could 
ring the bell. Mrs. Martin greeted me 
cheerfully, proudly acknowledging me 
as her eleventh student as she led me to 
the gleaming piano that smelled of 
lemon oil furniture polish. Now, said 
Mrs. Martin as we both sat down. Weare 


Too Too goes the Flute 
Do They Still Wear Black to Funerals? 


ready to begin. She puckered up her 
heavily painted face, and | thought of 
telling her that her left eyelash had come 
unglued, but decided against it as her 
stern voice commanded, “We will begin 
with finger strengthening exercises.” 


Unconsciously my fingers had begun 
to beat out the familiar rhythm of 
Tweedledee and Tweediedum on the 
parched surface of the chipped dresser. 
The dimming evening light poured in the 
tiny window through which the only 
view to be.seen was a section of a brick 
wall, for which we (performers) were 
grateful. | lita cigarette and stared at my 
hands for a long time, fascinated by the 


‘power they held. They were large 


peasant’s hands, slightly coarse in 
texture in spite of all the lotions | 
applied. The joints were bony and 
deformed, and the right pinky almost as 
long as the index finger. | tried to make 
them look graceful, draping them in the 
folds of my burgundy skirt, but they 
looked ot of place against thé Soft shiny 
material. It was as if they didn’t belong to 
me at all, these two tumpy chunks of 
flesh, stemming from pale delicate 
wrists. 


“Inavery controlled performance,” 
had written one New York critic, “Miss 
Lain captivated her audience with her 
customary craftsmanshipin spite ofa 
lack of emotional commitmentto her 
music.” | was twenty and was going to be 
a great pianist. 

The applause grew louder and louder 
as | turned to face the audience in the 
high school auditorium. Are they 
clapping for me? | wondered, slightly 
confused. Is that man in the second row 
acclaiming me with his loud bravos, and 
look at that skinny pigeon-face lady 
shrieking, ‘“‘Encore! Encore!” Have | 
really played? | looked at my hands 
questioningly but they lay listless in my 
lap. Perhaps they are clapping for Betty 
Weisenbaum? But no, Betty had 
forgotten her piece and fled the stage in 
tears just before | walked on. Maybe | 
wasn't conscious of having made any 
effort because | hadn't played. But then | 
heard a proud Bravo Kyra! roared above 
the noise of the audience and | knew that 
| had indeed played. | rose from the 
bench and bowed quickly and only once 
since | did not feel that | had done 
anything to deserve their applause. | felt 
as if | had deceived them. 

And after high schol, the three years of 
training and theory at the Toronto 
Conservatory followed by the scholar- 
ship for a summer at the Fontainebleau 
School of Music. ‘ 

Young and inexperienced, | had 
landed at Orly with no knowledge of the 
language and no one to meet me. And 
then the hot bus ride to the school, 
wedged in between two American 
students who made me feel every bit as 
young and confused as | was with their 
loud and boastful talk. And Adrien, the 
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brassier of the two had even had the 
audacity to pile his laundry on my lap 
while he rummaged through his 
knapsack for an article on Ravel. 

Tears had begun to mist my eyes as | 
desperately clenched and unclenched 
the crumpled letter in my hand. | tried to 
concentrate on the music sheet that lay 
in front of me but my eyes were focussed 
on my hand. 

| think your practicing time is up, 
Adrien had said on the second day, as he 
burst into the studio. “Saaay,” he 
drawled, “You're the girl who was sitting 
next to me on the bus.” 

“Yes,” | retorted, ‘The one you piled 
your laundry on.” 

“Well, I've been known to do worse than 
that; besides, the clothes were clean.” | 
laughed in spite of myself. 

| couldn't stop the tears as they rolled 
off my face onto the collar of my 
immaculate white shirt. | pushed back 
the damp ends of my scraggly brown 
hair, and smoothed out the crumbled 
ball against my thigh. 

“Kyra,” began the letter, “| won't write 
Dearest since that was never true of us. | 
knew you only through Adrien which is 
what this letter is about.” 


“Thus brothers you should run your ~ 


race, as a hero going to conquest.” 

“God, doesn’t that mean anything to 
you?” asked Adrien passionately, 
quoting the lyrics of Beethoven's ninth 
symphony. 

“That is what I've been trying to teach 
you for the past month.” 

We were sitting in my room, one of the 
only private rooms at Fontainbleu, 
listening to my record collection. 

“Kyra, listen I’ve heard you play and 
you are without a doubt amazing. 
Technically, you are unmatched, I'll 
grant you that. You seem to have this 
almost eerie ability to play without 
getting involved, without even under- 
standing the implications of the music. 
As if your hands had a power of their 
own.” | had often felt that way, so | 
nodded. His face took on a caring look, 
tiny wrinkles adorning the corners of his 
translucent green eyes and pale 
forehead. | suddenly felt very tender 
towards this aging baby-faced genius. 
For Adrien was,a genius as a composer 
but then he really worked at it. 

“Sometimes | feel sorry for you, Kyra 
he said paternally, encircling my frail 
body with his massive arms. “You still 
believe that life like music goes on with 


-noinvolvement from your art. You're 


fortunate in the sense that your talent 
has so far necessitated very little 
commitment from your part. The danger 
of hurt in your case is non-existent. If 
you fail during aconcert, you blame it on 
the technical failure of your fingers, if 
you fail in life you blame it on the 
tentacles of fate.” 

For once the tiny dressing room 
seemed comforting as | reread the 
words | knew by heart. 
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“Adrien,” went on his buddy Scott in 
the letter, “is perhaps the best thing that 
entered my life or yours. That is 
why...These three words were crossed 
out and the writing interrupted. “Adrien 
died last week in Paris.” 

Adrien is dead, | kept repeating over 
and over through the smoke of my 
burning cigarette. Goddamit, he’s dead. 
All that talent engulfed in darkness. All 
that fierce determination which he so 
willingly shared with others, faded into 
nothingness. 

“He died of a leukemia that had been 
ravaging his body for the past ten years. 
Only his mother new of his illness,” 
Scott’s bitterness exploded on the 
second page. 

Darkness had invaded the room and | 
was aware that my whole body was 
shaking with an intensity totally 
unknown to me: Adrien, | moaned, why 
didn't yau tell me? Those cloudless days 
in the Parisian markets, those endless 
mornings as we lay together. 

My piano books had fallen to the floor, 
the perfect shape of half-notes 
discarded forever from my mind. My arm 
sweptacross the dresser, unleashing 
twenty-four years of hiddenemotion. 
“Adrien” screamed my lacerated 
insides, “Adrien!” A box of talcum 
powder had overturned in my lap, 
spreading its crystal peachness over my 
parched arms. The tiny creases of my 
dry skin welcomed into the depths of its 
folds the floating particles. Asharp clear 
pain had taken ofer my body, forcing on 
me the realization that just as | had made 
myself invulnerable to adrien, he was 
now out of my reach forever. 

“Kyra” he had said to me the last day 
of the summer as | boarded the bus to 
the airport. “I’ve got to go back to my 
girlfriend. You're special but she's real. 
Was his face paler than usual or was | 
imagining it? | kissed him on the cheek 
with my customary indifference and 
refusing his assistance, hauled my 
luggage onto the bus. | sat at the front, 
and through the driver's rearview mirror, 


continued on page 44 
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field stone lay tucked behind the 

lip of the cliff. Through the two 
stories and shuttered leaky windows, 
blew the wind, hard and timeless 
through its’ cracks and holes. From the 
lofty duvéed bedinthecentral room, 
one could awake | to the expansive view 
of the blue and boundless west. The vast 
sea churned out its’ constant force from 
somewhere within its’ mystic depths; up 
past the dark growth and shimmering 
schools until cast by the breakers unto 
the urchent clustered rock. There in the 
open air, born again to carry on up the 
cliff’s side to greener shaled heights, 
past the weeping willow, perched 
precariously atthecliff's edge, crying 
amber Slivers to the crusty waves below. 
There, that force at its’ glory as a 
broguish gust of wind, would break 
around this noble edifice to disperse 
through the garden gate and down the 
trodden path to softly whisper to the 
roses as to make them blush and turn 
away. 


T The ancient house of mortar and 


A pair of gloves and hand hoe lay ona 
bench near the garden wall. Grandmama, 
bonnetted and aproned, crossed and 
circled the flower beds in happy pursuit 
of colour, form and'scent. She took great 
care attending to the blossoms, ridding 
them of parasites and weeds that might 
stain their august gowns. The moss on 
the stone path spread to the walland 
was slightly lighter than the perfectly 
shaped vine leaves that climbed past the 
leaded windows. There the grand- 
daughter came to sit on the window sill, 
her head bent to a book, as the shadows 
flickered a collage of shapes and lines 
created by the fading autumn sun. 
Grandmama’s diary now lay open on her 


Arrival 


| lie in bed 
on the edge of sleep 
submerged in dreams 
hear : 
downstairs, outside . 
footsteps on pavement 
crunching of leaves 
on the stone walkway 
leather on rock 

up wooden steps 
hesitation 

| get out of bed 

walk out of the room 
upstairs, inside 

my footsteps on carpet 
creaking of floor 
down wooden stairs 

skin on wood 

| open the door. 


Richard Rankin 


ee ee a ee 


= 


lap, it was old and close to rags, but the 
pages were still white and the writings 
on them still black. Astonished, her gaze 
searched out the garden. Was this her 
grandmother who had once convinced 
her, that at day break, the sun and wind 
blended to spark fairy spirits, before the 
day’s warmth dried the water droplets 
from the shivering foliage.These secrets 
of colliding hues discovered by 
grandmama, were now forever lost, 
along with her dolls, her dancing bears 
and baby dreams. The entangled flower 
pattern on the den carpet seemed to 
grow, as the light upon it grew tall, as if 
opening it to the garden below. There, 
each step accompanied Grandmama’s 
slow inaudible breaths. The stifled 
expression of arthritis showed through 
in the gestures of her hands.Grandmama 
neared the wrinkled, limp blossom. The 


The Ravelling 


By A.B. Hamilton 


and freed. 

Months later, after the heart’s storm 
and the mind’s blindness, all that 
remained was her tearful shame, and the 
proper alternative of an arranged 
marriage. She was helpless to leave, to 
protest, to stand strong or right. Indeed 
she was as defenseless as the tiny 
heartbeat that lay within the warm and 
taut skin of her belly. 

The diary made the puzzle complete. 
The hints, the slips, the unanswered 
questions of her elders became all too 
clear. Her pride was stabbed in its 
center, she became humble with shame. 
Why had she not been told? Why had 
she not been trusted with this truth? She 
searched and cursed but no finger could 
be pointed, no person could be blamed. 
She looked fora release from that which 
was’close to her, gleaming in her eye, 


“Her anger became indistinguishable from the intense 
love she held for her grandmother.” 


long sharp blades brandished out in the 
sun. She paused, the scent was still 
sweet and fresh and evoked a memory of 
a tear, or a smile. She wasn’t quite 
certain. The clippers continued a 
forward motion. Grandmama was 
caught ina stare at the fallen rose lying 
on the moist dark earth. All at once she 
could hear the splash of water in a far 
away pond. The bull rushes waltzed 
reflections on the moon's watery path. 
Their touch and movements duplicated 
a hundred times to caress the sandy 
shores. Free of her elders, hidden from 
his master, his tormentor, their 
infatuation was allat once consumed 


beyond tenacity 

the duplicity of uneven choices 
birdsongs 

cacophonous in the early sunlight 
of city streets littered 

with the memories of winter 


| walk while the city sleeps 
savouring these moments 
of spurious silence 


sparkling in her hair, whispering in her 
ear. The flush of humiliation turned to 
anger. Her heritage, as she knew it, had 
been betrayed. How many knew, how 
many would know? The wheels began to 
spin faster. Her light silhouette grew 
sober and aged with the emotion 
expressed upon it. Her eyes became 
hard and cruel, her thoughts struck out 
at her grandmother. Her fistclenched 
the frail book as her body stiffened into 
an upward stance. Her attention, her 
whole direction was towards the garden 
and that of satisfaction and explanation. 
She craved revenge from those who had 
robbed her. The footsteps became hard 


Battle 


Senses taut 

Ready 

Weapons sharp and clean 
Glorious vengeance 


| will not fall for anything 


| will be a brave soldier Exactly 


Cait Beattie 


Aim at the eyes 
promises 

Aim at the mouth 
sweet lies 

Aim at the heart me 


on the stairway. Her whirling pleets 
chased after her. The cold tears 
streamed from her face and flew to the 
ground behind her. The hallway seemed 
a tunnel of blurred portraits and mirrors 
rushing past her, the light at the end 
being the only focal point. The patio 
doors flew open and the granddaughter 
disbursed onto the garden. Grandmama 
sat on the bench by the wall, staring off 
to another place, rocking gently and 
humming to herself. She came up to her, 
stopping suddenly and _ urgently, 
demanding her fully. Grandmama 
turned slowly and looked upon her 
calmly until she realized the quivering 
lip. With troubled eyes, she scanned her 
daughter's child until they rested upon 
the recognizable book of her own past. 
Her eyes looked into her granddaughter’s 
face. Remorse filled her, for now she was 
a broken image lying crushed and 
shattered in her granddaughter’'s hand. 
From where she stood her grandmother 
seemed withered and belittled. Her 
sudden superiority heightened her 
emotion. Grandmama took the book 
from her hand and with her crooked bent 
hand, tried to smooth the pages as if to 
repair the inflicted creases. The 
granddaughter's breathing became 
deeper. She was losing control. Her 
anger became indistinguishable from 
the intense love she held for her 
grandmother. She was no longer able to 
contain either one. She collapsed to the 
ground, only to sob in her grandmama’s 
lap. Her arms clung tightly to her. The 
muted lillies watched grandmama’s lips 
move in explanation while she caressed 
and pushed back her granddaughter’s 
hair to wipe the wet from her cheeks. 
The garden lay still and watched over 
them, while the night’s breeze soothed 
and comforted the dying dusk. 


Steady now, too.late to run 
Closer, closer remember the 
vow closer... 

And then your kiss slaughtered 


JOYCE WIHL 


Another 
Cup | 
of 
Coffee 


By Ken Banks 


lurched over the body, spouting and & 


crashing down the hallway toward 
the bathroom. Barely catching the 
rim of the basin, | clawed the handle 
open. The faucet water streamed cold 
and reassuring over my _ trembling 
hands. | looked into the sink. The last of 
that ghastly, swirling stain disappeared. 
Repulsion—and fear—kept my eyes 
lowered before the mirror. | couldn't 
look. 
| wiped the last of the dripping, 
burning coffee from my pants. Though | 
felt nauseated, a deep and sickly fear, | 
knew | had to go back. There was no 
choice. 
| peeked into the empty haliway, then 
slowly sagged along the wall back tothe 
room. Towels, | thought, | need towels to 
soak up the—the mess. Where could | 
hide it? Under the bed? In my linen 
closet? Searing electricity gripped my 
brain. Fingerprints! Smudged, muddy 
lines, peacefully weaving patterns of 
grime and dust, black shadows of my 
own soul! | had no gloves. | began 
ripping my shirtinto neat strips. But they 
were too thin. | threw them away from me 
in disgust, and began shaking. Only a 
matter of time, | thought, just a stinking 
movement of the clock’s hand, before | 


was discovered. e 

| bowed my head n the door before the 
room, tears sizzling from my eyes 
Maybe—maybe it would be gone, 
somehow, magically, wonderfully, and | 
would sit in my chair, laughing and just 
laughing, and then fall on the floor, still 
giggling at myself. Yeah, it would be 
gone, and the sun would fill my room 
with its soft fingers of warmth. How 
stupid of me, | would think! And then 
later, | could go out toa movie, and walk 
free and easy* among the- sidewalk 
crowds. But what was playing?.| had to 
know. | sauntered in to get the paper. 

The room crawled in stiliness. The 
heavy curtains hung like coffins on the 
dim windows. Cracked pottery dripped 
slowly in heaps. And there it lay, 
sprawled over the table, a darkening 
pool spreadiang slowly through the 
carpet beneath it. The arm jutted into 
stained papers at a sickening angle. 


Little scattered rivulets were drying into 
brownish scars.on the table legs. With 
clenched, wet jaws, | circled around it, 
trying to think of what to do. Aimlessly, | 
cast around for a towel, to clean the 
table. No, No—clear the broken pieces 
first. | Started to scrape the tinkling 
fragments together. There were so 
many! Then | raised my eyes to the form 


" before me. No—! must move it first, now, 


and get it—get it over with. 

| leaned over, trying to fit my hands 
onto a tidy spot, as my eyes sprouted 
tears. My stomach heaved, then a great 
sob wrenched my whole body and | fell 
back onto the carpet, crying, sinking 
into a pool of coffee. 

Yet from deep inside, a steady resolve, 
born of the hatred | had felt earlier, 
squeezed its way to my quivering lips. 
Silent words of will issued from my lips. | 
forced myself up into the chair by the 
table, and righted the overturned 


L’Artiste 


carriage of the typewriter. With sheer 
willpower, | placed my fingers onthe 
keys. First—one word, and then—a 
second. And—No! | couldn't! | must. 
Yes! A third! And a fourth! 

| brushed the pieces of my coffee mug 
away. |! pressed the '.. ys heavily, faintly, 
but growing stronger, more sure, 
forcing whole sentences onto paper. A 
smile crept onto my lips. The triumph 
would be mine! 

| sat still, steadily ringing the return 
bell, when suddenly a hoarse, human 
moan erupted at my feet. | looked down 
over the edge of my chair. There he lay, 
brushing his sopping, bloodied head 
against my ankle, pleading, one eye 
gouged and smeared on his cheek. The 
shredded remains of his jaw twisted and 
trailed on the floor, hanging by a hinge 
of skin hear his purpled, fleshy shoulder. 

Damn! | had forgotten all about him. | 
needed another cup of coffee. _ 


Hawaiian Oil 


something inside, 
something dormant 
awoke to the 

shrill cry 

of the sparrow. 


the sun’s light 
penetrated 
deep 

deep 
to the marrow 


something outside 
visualized 

clear 

like crystal eyes: 
the smiles, 

the words, 

and the blade-edged 
lies. 


Fabiola Santos 


A Struggle Between the 
Elements 


i 
Water water in the Tub 
Drowned my sorrows in a 
Rub 

Like the wooing of the Sea, 
Plunged me in Tranquility, 
And the Heavens seemed to 
Coo, 

Sleep in Peaceful Aqua Blue 
But his peace-consuming 
Fire 

Drenched my body with 
Desire, 

burned me 

Turned me 

Into heat 

And no star from up Above 
Saved the Transformation of 
Turning Water into Love. 


James Brunswick 


Derriére la scéne, 
L’artiste se maquille. 
Tantét ce sera la féte, 
Sous les projecteurs, 
Ces grands feux sacrés, 
lls vont danser. 


Derriére la scéne, 

Le musicien attend, 

Dans son costume blanc, 
L'arrivée des invités, 

Qu’il ne connait méme pas, 
Mais qu’il imagine déja. 
Dans sa loge, 

L’artiste se nettoie le visage. 
ll a chante sur son rivage, 
Sur cette plage de beton, 
Pourdes milliers de chansons. 
il redevient lui-méme, 

Et repart avec ses illusions. 


Bernard L. Ranger 


Je suis, tu es, nous etions 


J’étais sueur 

Tu étais brise 

Nous 6étions pluie, 

Dans le vent, 

Vent d’automne 

Qui chasse les feuilles, 
Qui comme les hommes, 
Ont pli au soleil. 


Fragile aux sentiments, 
Agile comme le temps, 
J’étais sueur, 

Tu @tais brise. 

Je t’ai vue palir, 

Je t'ai vue vieillir 


Nous sommes devenus la 
pluie 
Grise comme le puits 

P€lis par la vie, 

Tu es restée joli. 


Bernard L. Ranger 


Mee See 8 Se ee Fe ee, eee eae es “c? 
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TITLE GOES HERE 


By Michael Morais 


POETRY 


is on the surface a thing of paper blank space and ink 

in forms formed but not often in form or infotmed though taught 

ink formed thought though not always well sort is often bought 

~ figuratively of course and then ends more often than not off course 

of course such thoughts though often coarse must run their course of course 
of course such thoughts create a sordid circle of sorts to protect the self 
that clearly feels and fears therefore the deals of real experience 

the truth of the matter does not come easy to anyone 

you must admit that logic is logic is logic is logic 

at least it’s a comfort to have words 

are formed in the mouth then the mind finds an assortment of meanings 
dependent on context experience or interpretation of course 

language like thread has many uses 

as a garment for protection or adornment 

a net to catch and ensnare or ultimately and only a few do escape 
knowledge is its own burden \ 

if a thing is-is it . : 
to use an example 
a rose 

if 

a rose is 

as has previously been proposed 

a rose is a rose is a rose is a rose 

though as we all know words are often different 
therefore 

if a poem isa poem 
I suppose a poem is a poem is a poem is a poem 
but not often of course on course 

or what the poet meant 


t is sometimes called 


wm Peripheral marginal or venderline gS 


INSECTS LIKE MY POEMS 


They nest in the typewriter at will 
Crawl across the page chewing corners 
Hop from key to key pursuing food 
For thought and inspiration while write 
Hornets circle the ceiling with wasps 
Spiders wring from silver cords 
Messerschmidt horseflies buzz in mock dogfights 
Fleas leap with approval 

Cockroaches climb through windows 
Termites rise from the floor 
Spontaneously 

Crablice and maggots appear 

1 HOPE YOU WILL TOO 


ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE 


But two out of three 

ok ? People like me better 
Because | write poetry 
And have a personality 


, 


4 °- AS 
4120S 


THE RAGE THESE DAYS 


Among most of the post literate avant garde 
° ‘are participation and performance poems 
so it is no coincidence 

THIS POEM HAS FIVE LINES you happen to be reading one 
now the thing to remember 
about poems of this type 
is they give people a chance 
to bring something of their own to the form 
and to participate in a vital 
substantial exchange with the author 
THIS IS A FILL IN POEM 
you may use-pen or pencil as you please 
follow all directions carefully 
cut along the dotted line provided for your convenience 
and mail to the publisher's address as printed on the inside cover 


~ 


That was the title while this is the first. 
This is the second. If you follow my logic 


you'll soon realize that these are the third, 


fourth 


eee ee eee PROM ees eeeeesseeseseaBeseeeeeseeeebesesseeesessseeeecreseesseseeesesesees 


In an effort to do my thing for poetry 

| the undersigned enclose a check for _—__ ~~" _ 

to be used at the discretion of the author of this poem 
sign here 


and fifth lines of the poem. 


dollars 


Copyright © 1980 Michael Morais - 
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Konrad 


By Judy Hertzman 


obertson had encountered pla- 

giarism many times throughout 

his twenty-nine years of teaching, 
but never had he seen anything as 
blatant as this. He re-read the essay one 
more time, frowning. How a thirteen 
year old could have the nerve to even 
submit this work, much less claim.it as 
his own, was beyond him. When Mrs. 
Wilson, the English teacher, had first 
shown it to him, he was puzzled, but now 
he was angry. Submitting the essay was 
an insult to his intelligence, and as 
principal, he would see that the student 
regretted it. The only problem was, he 
was not quite sure what to do. 

“Jeremy Stein is here. Shall! send him 
in?” His secretary was at the door. He 
nodded, and shifted uneasily in his 
chair, brushing back a strand of gray 
hair which kept falling onto his 
forehead. A moment later a thin, brown- 
eyed boy entered his office. Robertson 
had assumed a stern, forbidding pose, 
but hesitated a moment when he saw the 
scared look on the boy’s pale face. He 
quickly regained his assurance. After all, 
the boy had every reason to be scared. 

“Have a seat, Jeremy,” said Robertson 
with the heartiness of one who is in 
control of a situation. The boy sat down 
on the edge of the hard, wooden chair. “| 
suppose you know why you re here?” 

“N...no, | don’t.” The boy’s voice was 
barely audible. 

Robertson's face burned. He wasn’t 
going to lose his temper. He picked up 
the essay and leafed through it idly. 

“And | suppose you don’t know what 
this is, either.” He tossed the essay on 
the table near Jeremy. The boy picked it 
up hesitantly, then blanched as he 
recognized it. He place it back on the 
table quickly. 

“Jeremy, | find it hard to believe that 
you actually thought you could get away 
with this. Did you really think we would 
believe you wrote this?” 

“Jeremy looked up at Robertson, then 
said weakly, “‘But sir, | did write it.” 

“Jeremy,” he started to raise his voice, 
then cleared his throat and managed a 
condescending smile. “Jeremy, lalso 
have hear an essay you gave to Mrs. 
Wilson last month. Do you deny that you 
wrote this?” He picked up another set of 


| used to build beautiful castles in 


papers which were on the desk and 
proceeded to read from them: 

“My Summer Vacation...by Jeremy 
Stein. This summer | went to Cape Cod. | 
like to go to Cape Cod. There is lots to 
do. Like go Swimming. Or collect...you 
spelled it with one ‘L’...shells on the 
beach. White, pink and brown ones... 
Shall | read on?” The boy shook his 
head. “Did you write this?” 

“Yes.” 

“So how can you say you also wrote 
this one?” He began to read fram the 
other essay: 

“A marvellous stillness pervaded the 
world, and the stars, together with the 
serenity of their rays, seemed to shed 
upon the earth the assurance of 
everlasting security. The young moon 
recurved, and shining low in the west, 
was like aslender shaving thrownup 
from a bar of gold, and the Arabian sea, 
smooth and cool to the eye like a sheet 
of ice, extended its perfect level to the 
perfect circle of a dark horizon...Jeremy, 
really, do you think I’m as stupid as that? 
Do you even know what ‘pervaded’ 
means?” ene 

The boy, looking as if all hope was 
lost, shook his head. 

“You know that plagiarism is a serious 
offense in this school and...” 

“But | did write it...well, sort of...” 

“Sort of? You sort of wrote it? Did you 
sort of hand it in and sort of expect us to 
give you an A?” 

Jeremy looked unsure for a moment, 
then made his decision. 

“Mr. Robertson, | know you won't 
believe this but | don’t really remember 
writing the essay. Sometimes, !|don't 
know, | kind of fall asleep and...when | 
wake up | see that | wrote something.” 

“Jeremy, I’ve heard hundreds of 


stories but this beats them all. Whatdo . 


you mean, you fall asleep?” 

“Well, it isn’t really falling asleep, 
but...” 

Robertson had wanted to give the boy 
a chance to confess honourably, but 
after hearing this pitiful excuse he 
decided to confront him directly. 

“This paragraph, Jeremy, was written 


over eighty years ago by Joseph 
Conrad.” 

“Conrad...” repeated the boy, re- 
flecting. 


“Yes, and don’t tell me you never 


heard of Joseph Conrad.” 

“...Uh...1 haven't really, but someone 
named Conrad...uh...kind of talks to me 
sometime...” 

The kid really seemed to believe what 
he was saying, thought Robertson 
incredulously. He was tempted to throw, 
the insolent liar out of his office that 
minute but was curious to see how far he 
would take the story. 

“And what does this...Conrad...tell 
you?” 

“Well, most of it | can’t understand. | 
think it’s in another language. But he...” 

“Another language! I've heard 
enough. You're either very imaginative 
or very stupid. Plagiarism is one thing, 
but trying to make a fool out of me is 
something else entirely, I'll decidewhat 
to do with you later. Now get out of my 
office!” 

“But it’s true...” 

“Get out!’’ Robertson could feel the, 
blood pumping inside his head. Jeremy 
looked up at him fearfully, then bolted 
out of the room, knocking over the 
wooden chair. It landed with a loud 
clatter on the linoleum floor. 


Maybe he had been too hard on the 
boy, thought Robertson ashe re-read 
the essay for the fifth time. It was true, 
Jeremy had copied the essay and then 
invented that ridiculous story, but still, 
he should not have lost his temper. He 
could not forget the terrified look on the 
boy’s face as he ran out. He absently 
brushed away the stray strand of hair, 
and began to read the essay for the sixth 
time. 

There was a light knock on the door. 
He looked up to see Mrs. Wilson 
standing before him with a worried look 
on her face. 
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“Mr. Robertson, you haven't seen 
Jeremy, have you?” 

“He tore out of here over an hour ago, 
but | haven’t seen him since. Is 
something the matter?” 

“He didn’t return to class. | thought he 
might still be here, but... hope you 
weren’ttoo harsh on him. He’sa very 
sensitive boy.” 

“Mrs. Wilson, | don’t have to be told 
how toenforce discipline. Jeremy has to 
learn sooner or later that he can't go 
around copying great works.” 

“Well, if you see him, please let me 
know,” she said with stiff politeness, and 
walked out. 

Robertson glanced outside at the park 
across the street. It was a windy, gray 
day, and aside from the occasional 
jogger the park was nearly empty. He 
spotted a small figure in a _ blue 
windbreaker sitting on a far bench. He 
reached for his coat and walked quickly 
past his secretary. 

The cold wind hit him as he walked 
outside the building. The boy was much 
farther away than he had judged 
originally, and he was panting bythe 
time he reached him. Jeremy was 
shivering violently, protected only by 
the thin windbreaker, but he seemed 
oblivious to the cold. He was scribbling 
quickly in a small notebook, and did not 
see Robertson. The principal looked 
over and noticed that the handwriting 
was not that of a thirteen year old boy, 
but of a grown man. He put his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. Jeremy started and 
glanced up at him without recognition. 
He was muttering something that 
sounded to Robertson like Russian, or 
maybe Polish. 


| used to be beautiful 

It must have been a very long time ago 
When chocolate bars cost just ten cents 
And my whole life was planned for me 
And dreams were mostly free 


Of Falling in Love A Moment 


the sand 

The fair maiden rescued the 
handsome prince 4 

She slew the dragon, and saved 
the kingdom 

The strongest kingdom proudly 
flew its flag 


My eyes cloud 
My mind dulls 
Accepting faults 
As is. 


- Round and soft, 

It is held by hands 
That was when | gave smiles away for Of those who love it. 
nothing 
And hypocrisy was much too difficult to 
pronounce 


When shadows on the ceiling delighted 


You said to me, “It doesn’t go that 


way” Spread of, flow of blossoms, 


buds and blooms. 
Growth and glow but 
Weeds commence. 


So the ocean washed away my me 


It is hazy yet clear 
The colours blend 
Muted by the years 


sandcastles 

And with them went everything | 

had ever cared for 

And | could no longer look into 

your eyes 

But | noticed you still tied your 

shoelaces in double knots 

| suppose it was pretty funny 

But | still cried 

And now you all wonder 

Why I’m never coming back 
Hester Whatman 


And | could never see beyond tomorrow 
| used to be beautiful 
Before their cruelty made me cry 
(And best friends aren’t supposed to lie) 
Before | realized that they want 
something in return, it was 
Before | grew up 
| used to be so beautiful 
| wish you had known me then 
It wasn’t very long ago 
Hester Whatman 


And dark fells 

Clear again, so sorry 
The heart is 

Fallow and empty 


That have come to pass. 
Tiny figurines play upon 
The stage 
Janet Porter 


Once more 
Janet Porter 
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O’Brien cont'd 
from p. 13 


campus that are nowin rented space 
that may be less than satisfactory. 

The Link: What about athletics? Would 
there be room for athletic facilities in this 
building? 

O’Brien: One of the things that will be 
considered in a small way will be the 
incorporation of some athletic facilities. 
Whether that will turn out to be the best 
use of the space we have is again one of 
those questions that can only be 
answered when the plans are more 
advanced than they are now. The more ° 
important solution to the question of 
athletic space for the whole university 
but for the Sir George Williams campus 
in particular would be the use of the 
Olympic site. ; 

The Link: So how would we use it? Just 
go and show our |.D.? 

O’Brien: Well, the proposal there is to 
actually build athletic facilities in a part 
of the tower which would be designed 
for our use. Then for other things like the 
swimming pool, which we would 
obviously not have exclusive use of, it - 
would be a matter of use at certain times 
or admission on a general basis. There 
again, the details are being worked on 
and they aren't fully available yet. 


The Link: In your years as rector here at 
Concordia, have there been any 
decisions you now regret? 

O’Brien: That's an awfully hard question 
to answer, because less often than you 
might think is it a question of making a 
clear-cut decision. A document arrives, 
you read it and say ‘my decision is’ and it 
( oes Out. Really, decisions, particularly 
important decisions take place ina 
series of steps, they involve several 
people. They may be a combination ofa 
good many. small decisions, and it 
becomes awfully difficult when you look 
back to say ‘now there is an important 
decision that | made and | alone made.’ 


Parachute cont'd 
from p. 29 


Laurie Anderson is an artist who deals 
with intellectual, linguistic, audial, 
visual, and psycho-social functionings. 


She deals in-images that connect like a 
collage inside our heads. Images that 
become one inside of us because they 
haveall entered subliminally in the same 
way that the dots on our television 
screens are perceived; only after they 
have already passed the eye and the 
optic nerve,’as well as all of our 
defences, and have been put together 
inside our very heads by a mechanical 
process. This process is ultimately the 
subject of the performance. 

Laurie Anderson deals images slike a 
deck of cards, a pack of after dinner 
mints, or a batch of bootleg diet pills. 
Her images are stark, direct and potent. 
They come from the mainstream of main 
street with all the desperate urgency of 
the mainliner. 

She creates a stimulating visceral 
environment that manages to be a 
lecture of the functions of thought, an 
art appreciation slide “Show, an 
advertisement, a poetry reading, violin 
recital, and heavy metal rock concert at 
the same time. Her work, if youcan get it, 
is “go see stuff” of the first rate, | guess 
because “That's entertainment.” 

the three women I've looked at in this 
article are three sisters under the skin in 
that they are concerned, as are the 
minimalists, with the functions ofthe 
brain and of attempting to locate and 
map out some of the areas used in 
relationship orresponse toany given 
work. 

Often minimalist art, because it is 
intellectual in conception with a focus 
on process function technique and 
thingness, is thought of.as negative, 
sterile and non-spiritual. Although this 
is or may be true of many of the 
individual artists, itis not necessarily 
true of the genre. 

On the positive side, Minimalismis 
basic survival tactics. We dwellina 
world that has been put upon by too 
many images, ideas, norms values 
pitches and things etc....If we are to 


,survive as “sacred individuals,” intact 


with integrity integration and an 
integralness we must begin to understand 
the dynamics and mechanics of our 
psyches and brains in an effort to realize 
for ourselves our ‘self.’ This cannot be 
done until we can separate what is 
manipulated from the mechanical from 
~ The three women I've looked at in this 


‘Me’. 


Trivia answers cont’d from page 38 


Unless you're skipping ahead to cheat, here are the answers. Hopefully, the 
quiz was challenging enough but not too frustrating. Score one point for every 
correct answer, including the multiple answer questions. Don’t give yourself 
points for saying, “Oh yeah, | knew that!” when you see the answers because, in 
the words of the immortal bard, you’re only cheating yourself. So there. 


CANADIAN CONTENT: 1) ‘Lorne 
Greene 2) Paul Anka3) Chubb 
Stanley4) GrahamKerr5) Rusty 
the Rooster and Jerome the Giraffe 
6) The Guess Who, 7) Mary 
Pickford 8) Bobby Gimby 


SILVER SCREEN: 1) Chopping the 
heads off parking meters. 2) Dis- 
covery, bound for Jupiter 3) Cooked 
rats4) ApolloCreed 5) VonTrapp 
6) JetsandSharks 7) DukeMantee 
8) “DirtyHarry”, “Magnum Force” 
and “The Enforcer” 


FOR ASONG 1) Chubby Checker 
2) Isaac Hayes 3) Babe Ruth 
4) Mark Lindsay 5) Fascist 6) 
Born in Mississippi, Raised up in 
Tennessee 7) Three O’Clock 8) 


Magic Dick. Peter Wolf was married to | 


Faye Dunaway. 


TV ORNOTTYV 1) Keith, Laurie, 
Danny, Chris and Tracy 2) Maine 
3) Maverick, Nichols and The 
Rockford Files4) The final episode of 
“The Fugitive’ 5) Dick York and 
DickSargeant 6) GetSmart(with 
Henry) and When Things Were Rotten 
7) Jethrine played by Max Baer Jr. 


otherwise known as Jethro but with 
someone else’s voice 8) Mark 
Sanger. 


INKPEOPLE 1) Cherry2) Mike 
Nomad 3) Camp Swampy 4) 
Cadbury 5) T.H.U.N.D.E.R. (The 
Headquarters for the United Nations 
Defence Emergency Reserve) 6) 
Acme 7) Sluggo8) Mort 9) Mr. 
‘Mstyplyk 10) Uncle Ben 


LAUGHING MATTERS: 1) Morningside 
Heights, lovingly referred to as “White 
Harlem” 2) DoorNumber2andhis 
prize was Sgt. Stedenko of the Narc 
Squad 3) “The Big Broadcast of 
1938” 4) The John Davidson Show 
5) Walk under the bar, Walk a straight 
line, Jump over a two-tier-high pile of 
matchboxes, Run over pedestrian, 
Slam car door to wake neighbour, 
shoot the beaver (or rabbit), Take the 
bra off the debutante and shoot 
yourself. . 


-THE GREAT BEYOND: 1) “Music is 
your friend until theend” 2) 36 3) 


19684) Theyalldied ih the bathroom 


5) “Allthingsconsidered, I'd rather 
be in Philadelphia” 6)’ September 30, 


Funerals cont’d 
from p. 39 


watched his distorted image shrink into 
minuteness. “Kyra” echoed his voice 
through the plane as we neared my 
native Toronto, but like | had done so 
often before | ignored the call. 

“Kyra, you in there?” sounded the 
manager's voice through the closed 
door. “People are beginning toarrive. 
Can | get you a coffee?” His voice 
seemed so distant. 

“No. No thanks. Listen Harry,” | yelled 
back as | heard his footsteps fade away. 
“Harry there will be a slight change in 
tonight’s programme. | am going to play 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G Major, 
instead of Chopin’s Etudes.” He stared 
at me as | opened the door, searching 
my face for an explanation. 

“Well what about the orchestra, un...” 
he stammered, not knowing how to deal 
with this unprecedented situation. 

“Don’t worry,” | interrupted him. 
“We've been rehearsing it quite a bit in 
the last weeks. The only reason it wasn’t 
included in the first place was that | 
wasn’'tentirely satisfied with my own 
playing.” He loked at me quizzically and 
| understood his look. 

“Don’t you ever admit to being 
wrong?” Adrien began softly abouta 
week before | left. He hadn’t brought up 
the subject since that night in my room 
except indirectly, in reference to a 
passage in a piece or at group criticism 
sessions, when all the students would 
gather together to appraise each other’s 
work. He then sometimes suggested, 
but only after everyone had spoken, that 
| deepen my insights and focus more on 
the dramatic and poetic content of the 
music. And | understood that he was 
alluding to a lot more than just the 
music. 

“There is no shame in not being all- 
knowing and perfect at everything, he 
continued fervently, his voice betraying 
a sense of urgency that | couldn’t have 
possibly understood. 


“Just once break down and say | don’t 
know, or | was wrong, Let Yourself Be 
Touched.” | looked around us, the tiny 


1955 7) Richie Valens and the Big 
Bopper (J.P. Richardson) 


MISCELLANY: 1) Hoppie the 
Hopperoo..2) LonChaney,Sr. 3), 
John Schuck 4) Carl Radle 5) 
Spike 6) Eric Blair7) Bruce Dern 8) 
19669) Benjie 10) Sweet Polly 
Purebread 


WORD ASSOCIATION: 1) d 2)j) #4) h 
5)c6)i7)g8)b9)e10)a 


RATINGS 


0—20: Pitiful. You must live in a cave 
and be inherently fearful of other 
people. Your shadow scares you. _ 
20—40: Boring. Your favourite past-- 
time must be going outside and 
watching the car rust. 

40—60: Tiresome. You probably sit at 
home trying to glow in the dark. 
60—80: Irritating. You just think 
you're good and insist on telling 
people about it. 

80—100: Ridiculous. You probably 
sit at home staring at the idiot box and 
blinking onty when absolutely 
necessary. The door-bell scares you. 


NOTE: These ratings are of course 
arbitrarily selected and have little basis 
in reality. For anyone who has gone 


this far with this quiz, it seemed 


appropriate that someone should point 
out just how silly it all-is. 


studio | had gotten to know so well, the 
high old-fashioned window overlooking 
the well-kept park, the faded carpet 
bordering the pale-papered walls. | 
evaded his glance wondering if | was to 
ever see him again, running my fingers 
along the stack of Beethoven record that 
Adrien favored so much. 

The odd, discordant note had begun 
to escape from the orchestra as the ten 
minute Cue_was whispered through the 
door. | untied the scarlet ribbon in my 


‘hair and rummaged in my purse for 


some make-up. For the first time | 
neglected the hand lotion and 
concentrated on the even tone of my 
cheeks and the darkening of otherwise 
unfeeling eyes. 

“Adrien” | murmured to the reflection 
in the mirror, “this is for you.” | stood up 
and grasping a not sheet from the 


overlapping bunch in the corner chair, 


slowly walked down the stairs to take up 


my position in the wings. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” aid Henry, 
nervously Clearing his throat. 

“There will be a minor change in 
tonight’s programme.” A slight murmur 
rose from the hall as Henry bravely 
continued. 


“Miss Lain...instead Beethoven’s - 


Concerto No. 4” | walked on to the 


darkened stage, conscious of every | 


movement of my body, and every 
calculated step. | did not once look at the 
audience but kept my eyes riveted on the 
sombre piano, so scared was | of 
discerning individuality in the roomful of 
shadows. Keeping my trembling hands 
glued to my sides, | sat down and rested 
my feet on the pedals, eager for the feel 
of metal. | laid my hands on the glowing 
surface of the white keys, and slightly 
hunched waited for the conductor’s 
opening signal. 


Calmly, | immersed myself in the first 
few bars of the music avoiding a 
dramatic plunge. | saw.a few people lean. 
forward in their seats and the conductor 
command softer tones. | did not care; 
there was too much at stake. The 
familiar finger pattern soon permitted 
me to close my eyes, first just fora crack 
of darkness, soon for several phrasings. 
| began to feel the notes rise and 
surround my body in a protective layer. 


As the tempo increased, | was no longer - 


scared and with great abandon, | rushed 
forward violating all my rules for 
methodical precision. |'‘emphasized the 
dark chasms, letting my mind drift to the 
darkness of Adrien’s eyes, occasionally 
stopping altogether letting the melody 
run its course. My father used to throw 
out the toys | didn’t put away in the 
toybox. Clang! The sudden staccato 
burst out of my body, piercing the 
sweetness of the opening movement. | 
flung the toys wildly against the walls. 
Adrien, you bastard, why did you makz 
me learn the hard way? Frantically, | 
raised my body off the bench to 
accomodate the ever-increasing tempo. 
| swerved to the right as | tore across the 
keyboard, leaviang beind the octaves of 
reasoned behavior. At last the barricades 
of my military childhood were lifting at 
the staggering rate of double-handed 
trills as embarqued in the last 
movement. In the vehement height and 
fullness of the finale, the theme gathered 
impetus and exploded in its final 
message. And then, quick as a sudden 
rainstorm, the light and colour faded 
into. gathering quietness with only a 
memory of the melody remaining. 

“In her revelatory performance of 
Beethoven’s concerto, Kyla Lain 
revealed a human warmth of expression 
and a freedom of restriction not found in 
her previous playing,” said the opening 
sentence of the concert review in next 
day’s paper. 

But | didn’t read the rest. | was in too 
much of a hurry to finish packing. The 


plane to Paris was leaving in two hours © 


and | still had to find out from Scott 
where the funeral was being held. | 
wondered if people still wore black. 
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L’Invasion By GABRIEL MORRISSETTE 
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Basketballers face run for top 


By MARC PAQUIN 


CONCORDIA 


The 1979-80 season saw the Stingers 


go 12-0 in the Quebec University 
Athletic Association (QUAA) before 
eliminating McGill and Bishop’s in the 
playoffs, They finished three full games 
ahead of their nearest competitor, the 
Bishop’s Gaiters. 

Things wil not be as easy for 
Concordia this year. The rest of the 
league has improved at a much faster 
pace than the Stingers. This does not 
mean, however, that they are going to be 
dethroned. Concordia still has enough 
talent to hang up another championship 
banner in the Loyola gym. 

The two biggest reasons why the 
Stingers should repeat as conference 
champions are Doug Whaley and Gary 
McKeigan. 

Whaley, a 6’4” guard out of Orange, 
New Jersey who was named the Most 
Valuable Player in the QUAA in his 
rookie season last year, averaged 20.9 
pointsa game. Heisa masterfull ball 
handler, quick as wellasanexcellent 
outside shot. 

McKeigan, another second year 
player, has been more than picking up 
the scoring slack left behind by the loss 
of Leon Bynoe during the exhibition 
season. McKeigan is also an outstanding 
defensive player and is usually assgned 
to guard the opposing team’s top 
forward. 

The mostimpressive of the recruits 
landed by coach Doug Daigneault is 6'7” 
center James Webster. Webster has 
been doing a fine job of rebounding and 
is getting better and better as the season 
progresses” 


The final starting role alongside 
Webster and McKeigan will either go to 
second year forward Rick Brown or 
fourth year man Rich Hagens. Jeff Boyle 
and rookie lan Hunter will come in off 
the bench. 

The Stingers’ task will be made much 
easier if they can get some added inside 
scoring punch to help out McKeigan and 
Webster. Otherwise, their season should 
go right down to the wire. ‘ 


BISHOP'S 


Garth Smith’s Bishop's Gaiters will 
once again provide the Stingers with 
their toughestcompetition. Bishop’s 
showed that they are going to be a force 
to be reckoned with in Quebec when 
they defeated Concordia 85-73 three 
weeks ago in a tournament held in 
Ottawa. 

Eleven veterans will be back from last 
year’s squad that ended upin second 
place with a record of 9-3. The Gaiters 
gave Concordia all they could handle in 
the QUAAchamionship game before 
succumbing by six points. Guard Peter 
Jones is the only player who will not be 
returning (because of graduation). 

6’5” center Trevor Bennett heads the 
list of returning veterans. Bennett is a 
good outside shooter for a big man and, 
although being the tallest player on the 
team, seems to be content in putting up 
jump shots from the foul line. He pulled 
down 12.7 rebounds per game last year, 
to lead the QUAA in that department, 
while scoring an average of 18 points a 
contest. 

At the forward position, the Gaiters 
will go with 64” Paul Hunt and 6’3” Kevin 
Nealis. Alan Chastanet, Tim Elsby, and 
Peter Knee should all see limited action 
coming in off the bench. 


The Gaiters’ biggest weakness figures 
to be their lack of a strong inside game. 
Aside-from Bennett, no one stands any 
taller than 6’4”. Bishop's will also be 
lacking some depth up fromt. 


Mike and Andy Mullins will be back to © 


give the Gaiters’ a solid backcourt. 
Donavan McKenzie, who formerly 
played at Dawson College, will supply 
the depth, being used as the number 
three guard. : : 

- Although they will probably finish 
second again, Bishop’s has an 
experienced, well disciplined team 


known forcoming up big in the playoffs. 


McGILL 


The McGill Redmen will be the most 


improved team in the league. The main 
reason for this is the acquisition of two 
blue-chip recruits, Willie Hinz and Ron 
Penston, as well as the return of Gordie 
Brabant, a two time league All-Star. 
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Brabant is back with the team aftera 
years absence in medical school. 
Hinz, a 6’5” forward from Ottawa, was 
the most sought after player in the 
_geastern part of the country. Hinz is an 
exceptionally talented athlete who can 
shoot, rebound, play defense, and even 
handle the ball, which is something that 
he may be forced to do from time to time 
because of McGill’s lack of depth at the 
guard position. ; 

Penston, a 6’4” forward out of Vanier 
College, isa pure shooter with range 
and can be counted on to score. 

Coach Butch Staples, now starting his 
eighth year at the helm of the Redmen, 
will also have three starters back from 
his 1979-80 squad that finished fourth in 
the QUAA with an overall record of ten 
wins and 21 losses. 

Leading the list of veterans is last 
year’s team MVP and league All-Star, 
6’6” Rick Rusk. With a year’s experience 
around the league, Rusk should even 


have a better season and maintain his 
impressive scoring and rebounding 
averages. 

Helping out Rusk, Hinz and Penston 
up front will be returnees Mark Adilman, 
(a6’7” center), Carlo Del Bosco, and Lou 
Fraquelli. 

- Aside from Brabant, the only other 
experienced player in the backcourt will 
be Mike Homsy, last year’s co-captain. 
“Our weaknesses are at the guard spot,” 
said Staples. “We don't have very much 
depth.” 

Because of this shortage of guards, 
the McGill coach was forced to move 
forward Sylvain Castonguay over to the 
guard position. One of last season's 
starting guards, Neil Tolchinsky, is 
sitting out the year due to medical 
problems. 

Despite this, Staples is still very 
optimistic about the upcoming campaign. 
“We're playing better as a team than any 
team I've had in the last three years. 
We're going to have a very competitive 
season in the league and we think we'll 
be strongly regarded down the stretch.” 

Since the first four teams qualify for 
the playoffs, as Staples says, ‘‘It all 


-comes down to the final playoff game.” 


LAVAL 


The Rouge et Or have a good nucleus 
of returning players from last yearas 
well as a few promising rookies but still 
will not be able to contend with the likes 
of Concordia and Bishop’s. 

Their two top scorers, 64” forward 
Luc Adam and 6’2” forward Alex Segal 
will both be back. Adam was second in 
the QUAA in scoring last season, 
averaging 19.4 points a game. Segal 
finished third in the league in 
rebounding (with an average of 7.5), and 
tossed in 11.4 points per outing. 

Laval’s top recruit is 6’4”’ forward 
Stephane Clark, who played for 
Maisonneuve CEGEP in Montreal. 
Rookies Yves Fréchette and Francois 
Vimard (6'6”) should also see plenty of 
floor time. Glen Swarbrick, a 6’2” 
transfer student from.Manitoba Univer- 
sity, will start at one fo the guard spots. 

The biggest problem facing the Rouge 
et Or will be their lack of height under 
the boards. Laval will be improved, but 
still shouldn't finish any higher than 
fourth place. 


UQTR 


Université du Quebec a Trois Rivierés 
coach Serge Roy has landed one blue- 
chip recruit, 6’2” guard Francois Dion 
from Maisonneuve College, but that 
probably won't be enough to keep the 
Patriotes out of the cellar. 

Dion, an All-Canadian junior college 
player, led Maisonneuve to two straight 
third place finishes in the national 
playdowns the past two years. He will be 
joinedin the backcourt by another of his 
teammates from last season, Benoit 
Plante. 

The Patriotes will definitely be a guard 
oriented team, and as a result, willdoa 
lot of presing to try and create turnovers 
that will lead to fast break baskets. The 
loss of 6’6"’ center Michel Lamarche 
leaves UQTR with very little talent up 
front. If coach Roy can now only recruit 
a few big men, the Patriotes will bea 
force to be reckoned with in future 
years. 

One thing that is certain is that the 
Patriotes will be more competitive than 
they were last year, as was shown a few 
weeks ago when they lost by only five 
points to a tough Guelph University 
squad. 
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Women’s hockey thrives despite myths 


By DONNA PAQUETTE 


The airiscrisp and cold in the arena; it 
makes you shiver. It’s early; too early to 
be playing hockey but it’s the anly time 
you can play. Lacing up skates is 
difficult when your fingers are frozen. 
The task is done, you grab your stick and 
puck and step onto the ice. You’re-the 
first.one there and you can hear your 
blades gripping and biting the ice. You 
pick.up speed and the sound grows 
louder. Your skates are in harmony with 
the ice and you feel as though you’re 
flying. 

You drop the puck on the ice and 
slowly weave your way in and out of 
imaginary enemies, fake left, deke right 
and flip a backhand into the top left 
corner. You circle around the back of the 
net and start over again. 

But this feeling is supposed to be 
foreign to you, a feeling you are unable 
to appreciate. Women don’t play 
hockey. 

Over 30,000 women across the 
country have defied tradition and are out 
every week playing hockey with “boy's” 
skates, garter belts, pants, socks, pads, 
the works. 

In October of 1977, the Canadian 
Amateur Hockey Association (CAHA) 
hosted the first National Women’s 
Hockey Workshop in Ottawa. Financed 
by the Ministry of State, Fitness and 
Amateur Sport, the workshop signalled 
the beginning of something new in the 
growth and development of women’s 
hockey. 


The workshop united 19 delegates. 


from across the country representing 
every province and provided them with 
an opportunity tomeet and exchange 
ideas, identify major problem areas and 
develep a plan of action for the future of 
women’s hockey. — 


MONOPOLY ON ENTHUSIASM 


-In his opening speech to the 
delegates, Frank McKinnon, Vice- 
President of the CAHA and chairman of 
the workshop, said, ‘Canada is a nation 
of ice hockey enthusiasts bothin the 
recreational and competitive areas. It is 
a known fact that there is women’s 
hockey being played in many areas of 
Canada.” 

If Canada is a nation of hockey 
enthusiasts then why should men 
possess a monopoly onenthusiasm? 
The workshop proved they didn’t. 
Ontario is easily the mostadvanced in 


its programs for women’s hockey. Itisin 
this province that approximately 20,000 
women play hockey and have been for 
25-30 years. 

Frank Champion-Demersis the first 
male president of the eight-year-old 
Ontario Women’s Hockey Association 
(OWHA). The association has ben 
financed by Ontario’s Ministry of Culture 


constitution and by-laws.were formed 
only three years ago. 

In a Globe and Mail article of October 
14, titled Girls’ Hockey Deserves 
Respect, Champion-Demers said that 
last year the OWHA governed 107 
teams. He said this figure represented 
only about 10 per cent of the number of 
women't teams in Ontario. 

The article also said that in the second 
week of October, the OWHA became a 
division of the Ontario. Hockey 
Association (OHA). The OWHA also 
received enough money’ from the 
government to hire a full-time employee 
to promote women’s hockey. 

Ontario will have provincial champion- 
ships atthe end of March involving eight 
divisions from senior to pee wee. One of 
the biggest tournaments for women’s 
hockey in the country is held each year 
in Brampton, Ontario. Last year the 
tournament hosted 150 teams which 
included a team from as far south as 
Houston, Texas. The Globe and Mail 
also stated that as a member of the OHA 
the OWHA is also a branch of the CAHA. 
The CAHA is trying to organize the first 
women’s national championships, 
which would take place in March or April 
if a sponsor can be found. Ontariois 
negotiating with the other provinces to 
make possible a national championship. 


QUEBEC DIFFERENT | 
Women’s hockey in Quebec, unfortu- 


nately, is another story. In this province. 


only about 2,000 women play the sport 
but the number is slowly growing. There 
are no tournaments here billed as a 
provincial championship although there 
are various tournaments in the province 
accomodating all calibres of hockey, but 
none have the magnitude of the 
Brampton tournament. 

Actonvale, Quebec hosts a tournament 
annually, which boasts the highest 
calibre of hockey in the province. Last 


year the town of Mirabel sponsored their 


first annual tournamentfor teams of 
different calibre, contact and non- ‘body 
contact. 


a 


The stereotypes men associate with women playing hockey must be eliminated, if 
not for the negative effect they have upon the game, then for the ignorance they 
display. 
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‘and Education since 1975 but its . 


The Link: Donna Paquette _ 


Over 30,000 women across Canada have defied tradition by playing a game which 
was regarded exclusively as a male domain. 


The tournament was comprised of 12 
teams and this year they hope to 
increase that number. There are four or 
five other tournaments in Quebec but 
support for women’s hockey in Quebec 
is at best at a minimum. 

“The problem with women’s hockey in 
Quebec,” says Catherine Cook, who 
plays for the Cougars of Montreal, an 
“A” calibre team, “is men. They do not 
believe that women can play hockey, let 
alone whether or not they should play 
hockey.” 

The whole attitude of men in Quebec 
towards women who participate in 
activities outside the home is pretty 
archaic. After all women only received 
the right to vote in 1940 in Quebec, the 
last province to give women the 
esteemed honour. 

In Western Canada, especially British 


* Columbia and Alberta, women’s hockey 


is much more advanced thanin Quebec, 
but probably runs close to Ontario's 
advancement. Through the four western 
provinces at least 5,000 women partake 
in the sport. — 

Both Alberta and B.C. have provincial 
championships and women’s hockey 
has been part of Alberta’s winter games 
since 1978. Next year in B.C. for the first 
time, women’s hockey will be one of the 
sports played in their winter games. 

This year British Columbia will host 
the yearly Western Canadian Champion- 
ship which involves two teams.from 
each of the Western provinces, B.C., 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta to 
be held in March or April. 


EUROPE NEXT 


-Another first for women’s hockey this : 


year is a trip to Europe. Two teams from 
B.C. wrote and contacted women’s 
teams in Finland. Two teams from B.C. 
were invited to play hockey in Finland 
and with them will go a team from 
Alberta and ppasioly a team. from 
Toronto. 

In Eastern Ganade approximately 
2200:women are playing hockey. 


‘Newfoundland leads with at least 1100 


women lacing their skates every week. 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick have provincial or territorial 
championships. During the workshop it 
was recommended that a Maritime Ice 
Hockey Association be formed but'the 
association never became a reality. 

Women's hockey has progressed 
since the workshop was held but not by 
leaps andbounds. The problems that 
plagued women's hockey at its incepta 
are the same and ever present. 


its 


Ice time is one of the problems 
confronting the sport today, prime ice 
time. ‘‘It is hard to promote women’s 
hockey when you can only play at 11 
o'clock at night or six o’clock in the 
morning,” says Cook. 

Most players across the country are 
not affiliated in any way. Only a few 
thousand are. Women’s hockey needs a 
base. According to the report it needs a 
“cohesive provincial organization under 
a national body.” But that has yet to 
come. 

B.C. and Ontario have advanced 
organizations for their teams across the 
province but two provinces out of 10 are 
not great statistics. 

The workshop also found a need for 
more funding and sponsorship in the 
provinces and a need for more 
advertising and media support. If there’s 
no money, there’s no sport or it’s there in 
its weakest form. If it’s not interesting 
then there’s no media support or 
advertising. If there’s none of that, then it 
all dies. 


ATTITUDE MUST CHANGE 


Another great problem is the quality of 
coaching and officiating or the lack of it. 
The president of the OWHA sums it upin 
the Globe and Mail article. 

“We're at the stage of convincing,” say 
Champion-Demers. “Even the referees 
don't take the girls’ hockey very 
seriously. But the girls take it seriously, 
and that’s when the problemscan occur. 
And who wants to coach girls’ 
hockey?—kind-hearted fathers who 
know nothing about hockey or rejectS 


-from the boys’ leagues. My biggest 


problem is convincing the whole 
population of Ontario that girls can play 
hockey. And nobody, parents included, 
should slow them down.” 

This pinpoints the biggest and most 
serious problem confronting women’s 
hockey—public attitude. The public is 
not sure if women should play “men’s 
sports.’ Men have given women ringette 
and broomball as a substitute for 
women’s hockey.Some women don't 
want a substitute, they want hockey. 

There are many myths surrounding 
women's hockey that are perpetuated by 
ignorance and not by fact. 

Women’s hockey must be taken in its 
own context and not compared to men’s 
hockey. Each, in their way, can be 
interesting. 


Despite objections, women will 


icontinue to play hockey and prove that 


athey can and should be encouraged to 


~ play any sport. 


se 


The thrill of winter camping: 
recreation beats hibernation 


ith the onset of winter, most of us are busy 
preparing to hibernate, trying to avoid what is 
considered nature’s most unappealing season. 
But there is another group of people albeit a small 


minority, who are gladly awaiting the arrival of this 
season—the winter campers. 


Camping in winter amid the resplendence of snow- 
covered landscapes can be an exhilerating experience. 
Observing the stark beauty and brilliance of nature 
during the most beautiful time of the year can impress 
even the most ardent Florida-bound emigrée. 

To enjoy this means going into the wilderness— 
away from the noise, pollution and other urban 
delights. 

The perceived hazards of winter camping scare off 
even mild-weather campers. Winter camping does not 
involve a masochistic desire to undergo terrible 
ordeals, it involves respecting the limits set by nature 
and operating within them. 

Winter camping does not have to be expensive 
either. Rummaging through attics, using rental 
equipment, shopping at surplus stores, careful 
comparison shopping in catalogues and taking 
advantage of sales and second-hand equipment can 
cut costs significantly. Once purchased it can last for 
ages. 

Planning fora trip into the wilderness requires care. 
Novices must abide by the rule of conservatism. To 
overextend yourself could be fatal. The first rule is to 
prepare for the worst conditions. 

Winter camping requires more equipment than 
mild-weather camping and travelling onsnowisan 
arduous task in itself without having to heave a 40 
pound backpack. The problem can be overcome by 
making sure all equipment is essential. There is a big 
saving by taking along equipment with multiple uses. 

AS any cross-country skier knows, dressing in layers 
is far more efficient, advantageous, and safer than 
dressing in bulk. Two thinner layers are better than one 
big layer. Dressing in layers uses air as insulation 
because it is held in individual compartments. 

It is far easier to stay warm than it is to stay dry. With 
this in mind clothes taken along have to keep you warm 
but also withstand wet conditions. That is why wool 
garments-—wool shirts, pants, socks, underwear are 
the best insulators. Wool keeps you warm but also has 
the added advantage of retaining this capacity when 
wet. 


For outer wear, the best insulatorisdown. Down 
weighs less per unit weight, takes up less space when 
compressed and packed than any other material. 
Down breathes well, an important characteristic since 


By HASSAN NOORMOHAMMED 


water vapor (Sweat) produced by the body must pass 
into the outside air otherwist the inner clothesbecome 
wet. : 

Down is almost useless when wet and is very 
expensive. Synthetic fibers such as Dacron and 
Thinsulate have most of the similar characteristics.as 
down and they can, therefore, be substituted. You.also 
need an outer shell of clothing, not for insulation but to 
keep out rain, sleet and wind. A balaclava, pair of 
mittens and gaiters are also a must. ; 

The sleeping bag is the most essential and expensive 
item in your gear. A standard cold-weather sleeping 
bag is down-filled with a nylon shell. A'good, warm 
night’s sleepis what most campers look forward to 
after a long day’s hike and so as few as possible 
compromises should be made wen purchasing this 
item. An extremely cold arctic night is not the time to 
find out about the deficiencies of your mediocre 
sleeping bag. 

The initial cost is high but it lasts for ages with almost 
negligible maintainance costs. 

Ground insulation for the sleeping bag prevents heat 
from escaping to the ground at night. The 


celine isa oeresgobeg as 
“Winter camping does not involve 
a masochistic desire to undergo 
terrible ordeals, it involves respect- 
ing the limits set by nature.” 


recommended choice here is a closed-cell foam 
mattress. 

Insulation prevents heat from escaping faster than it 
is produced so all it does is act as a barrier, and 


- produces no hear. 


Your body uses energy to produce heat. Meals 
should reflect the needs of an active hiker. Usually 
carbohydrates and fats are taken which not only keep 
up strength but keep you warm. A menu for the trip 
should be planned and individually pre-packaged so 
when you make camp you don’t have to go rummaging 
through the entire backpack looking for eight different 
ingredients. Since everything freezes you can take 
along meat but eggs and potatoes are out of the 
question. Proper planning and care are the key to an 
easy time at mealtimes. 

In the wilderness you can either broil or boil your 
food on a campfire or a stove. Knowing the essentials 
of building a fire in the woods is one of the most 
important survival tools. The materials necessary for a 
campfire are difficult to get and even then may be wet. 


Taking along a stove is best because it can. produce 
heat quickly. 

Tents provide adequate protection from winds, snow 
and rain. 

Knowledge of building snow shelters eliminates the 
need to carry the extra weight of a tent. Snowis a good 
insulator and so a shelter made entirely of snow will 
screen out the wind, and the inside temperature will, 
rarely be much below freezing. 

The terrain and snow in the immediate area 
determines the type of shelter to be constructed. Snow 
shelters present some problems. For example if the 
shelter become too warm the walls will ice up and cut 
down oncirculation. Another problem is condensation. 
This can be solved with proper ventilation. 

There are a myriad of packs available to carry all this 
equipment. An important feature to look forina 
backpack is volume. Quality of materials, construction 
and the shape’of the pack are very important too. The 
slimmer the profile, the closer the center of gravity will 
be to the body and the easier the carrying will be. 

The type of boots worn dépends on the model of 
transportation. The two basic means of travelling in 
deep snow are snowshoing and skiing. The type of 
terrain you are hiking in determines which of the above 
methods you choose. 

Snowshoes have the advantage over skis in that it 
takes you five minutes to learn to walk on them. In 
heavily wooded areas showshoes are infinitely better; 
skis are better for open, flat land. 

As for footwear, any warm winter boot will do the job 
for snowshoes, But you need special shoes for cross 
country skiing. Footwear chosen should be insulated 
to keep your feet warm and dry. 

Wilderness outings have some inherent dangers and 
winger travel magnifies them. The cardinal rule of 
survival is to keep dry. 

This may seem a rather unusual requirement 
considering the freezing temperatures present but it is 
a prime requirement. It is essential not to sweat on a 
winter outing. Evaporation of perspiration produces 
chilling. Wet and salt-impregnated clothing loses its 
insulating value. Before sweating the hiker removes a 
layer of clothing, to prevent his clothes from getting 
wet. Most novices usually remove the layer after-they 
start sweating which worsens the situation. Proper 
pacing prevents sweating and makes your muscles and 
circulatory system work more efficiently because they 
have time to adjust to the extra workload. 

Another problem is dehydration. It can contribute to 
exhaustion, hypothermia, frostbite and shock, but can 
be avoided by routine intakes of liquids or snow. 


continued on page 34 
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Athletic scholarships 


Playing for money in Canada |. 


By FRANK RUSCITTI 


In American Universities the awarding 
of athletic scholarships is common 
practice and an accepted aspect of 
college life and American society in 
general. Athletic scholarships have 
been awarded for years and have been 
very successful in promoting sports in 
universities. They have helped develop 
some of the world’s bestathletes and 
have served as a training ground for 
many jocks playing professional sports 
in North America. 

This is not to say that there aren't any 
problems with this system. The 
recruiting scandals that have been 
perpetrated in the U.S. have gonea long 
way in debasing academic standards 
and the value of a university degree. 

Football players in American colleges 
have some of the strangest majors, most 
of which are not useable in the real 
world. Many of the athletes who played 
college ball and did not land a job with 
the pros are left with nothing more than 
a few glorious moments from their 
playing days with which to fill out 
application forms. Many pros have 
readily admitted that if they weren't 
playing professional football or hockey, 
they would be loading trucks in hick 
towns. 


THE WORST CRIME 


This is the worst crime. The fact that 
these people ‘graduate’ from university 
and really have no future. For every 
Larry Bird and Mean Joe Green, there 
are hundreds of others who are 
wallowing around doing meaningless 
jobs. 

In Canada, we have managed to avoid 
this through the simple process of not 
awarding athletic scholarships. Simon 
Fraser University in British Columbia is 
the only Canadian university that gives 
scholarships, but they are barred from 
playing in any intra-university sports 
governed by the Canadian Inter- 
university Athletic Union (CIAU). Simon 
Fraser plays mainly against American 
universities. 

The CIAU has been determined to 
avoid the problems that have plagued 
American universities, where recruiting 
has contributed to the corruption of 
administrators, coaches and especially 
the athletes, the ones who have the most 
to gain or lose in the situation. 


CANADA TO FOLLOW? 


But it seems that Canada is ready to 
follow the US and begin awarding 
athletic scholarships. 
Just last June at the CIAU annual 
meeting held in Halifax, the motion to 
grant scholarships was narrowly 
defeated, but it appears that the motion 
will be passed at next year’s meeting. 
In Halifax, the motion was originally 
passed, but after much deliberation, 
another vote was held and was defeated. 
The motion stipulated that the 
scholarship would be granted to 
students that have already completed 
one year of full-time study at the 
university awarding the scholarship. 
This is presumable so that a student 
would choose a-university not only for 
its athletic program but for its academic 
Standing as well. 
. College.sports in the US are treated 

with reverential and professional care, 
not only by the athletic directors but the 
fans, the students and the media as well. 
Canadian college sports, on the other 


hand are bush league in every respect. 
But, we don’t have the scandals that 
exist in the US. 

Perhaps it is time that college sports in 
Canada began to receive recognition, by 
the media in particular, and the granting 
of scholarships would go a long way 
towards establishing this deserved 
recognition. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT 
Granting scholarships means spending 


a lot of money and in sports, as in- 


business (are the two inseparable?) 
some kind of return on investment 
would be expected. There is no doubt 
that scholarships would help upgrade 


the quality of university sports. 


programs. 


The financially assisted athlete would 


be able to spend more time perfecting 


his sport. Perhaps because hé is glad 
that he is ona scholarship, perhaps 
because he fears losing it. 

They would help increase the quality 
of coaching in Canadian universities as 
full-time coaches would have to be 
hired. In time, high school and collegiate 
level sports would also improve as 
students vie forthe scholarshipsand 
coaches look to being promoted to 
university positions. 

With Canadian universities offering 
scholarships, athletes might think twice 
about accepting a scholarship from an 
American university. Many hockey 
players, who are now lacing their skates 
in the US would probably play in 
Canada. 

This would undoubtedly improve the 
calibre of hockey that is presently being 
played in Canadian colleges. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT 


Gerald Regan, Federal Minister of 
Fitness and Amateur Sport, recently 


for the very purpose of stopping or at 
least reducing the exodus of athletes to 
American colleges. 

Those athletes who are interested in 
making a professionaly career out of 
football or tennis, might be better off 
going to the States because of the better 
coaching and weather conditions. 

The least we can do is develdp our 
own hockey players. Two of the three 
American universities the Stingers 
hockey team has played this year had 
many Canadians on their squads. 
Clarkson University (New York) had 
twelve and Lowell University (Massa- 
chusetts) had seven. Wouldn't the 
quality of the game in Canada be better 
if these players were studying at 
Canadian campuses? 


came out in favor of Canadian 
universities offering athletic scholarships 

This would also be a step in the right 
direction as far as the formation ofa 
Canada-wide ‘super’ league is con- 
cerned. With the increased emphasis on 
sport that the scholarships would 
provide, coaches and athletic directors 
would be keen on producing exciting 
hockey and the formation fo a national 


interuniversity hockey league might be © 


forced. 
SEVERAL DRAWBACKS 


There are, of course several drawbacks 
to the granting of athletic scholarships. 

As itis now, the bulk of an athletic 
budget for many universities is spent on 
varsity sports to the detriment of the 
majority of students who benefit from 
such an atlocation of funds only from a 
spectator’'s point of view. Many argue 
money for varsity sports should be 
channelled intoimproving academic 
needs. 

L’Université de Montréal does not 
have any varsity teams, since its policies 
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are directed towards fitness as opposed 
to the development of elite athletes. 
Most of theirathletic budget is spend on 
intramurals and this despite the fact that 
U de M has some of the best athletic 
facilities in the province. 

With the granting of athletic scholar- 
ships, the budgets would be even further 
geared towards the elite athlete. but 
even here, there would be a further 
division in the various classes of 
athletes. With only a limited amount of 
funds available for scholarships, 
decisions would have to be made as to 
which sport would get scholarships and 
which would not. Do we give scholarships 
to the men’s football team or to the 
women’s field hockey team? Is wrestling 
more important than volleyball or vice 
versa? 

These decisions may not have to be 
made at all for the simple reason that 
some universities might not have any 
money for athletic scholarshipsin the 
first place. 


: UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION 


The federal and provincial govern- 
ments have not expressed any real 
desire to fund the universities’ athletic 
departments. It-is conceivable that 
funding for scholarships would have to 
come from the private sector or from 
donations from alumni. 

Because of this unequal distribution 
of money, some universities would be 
able to have more athletes on 


_ scholarships than others and be able to 


attract better players as well. This could 
result in unbalanced leagues unless 
measures are taken. 

A format similar to the US system 


might be necessary. American univer- 


sities are clasified into various divisions 
depehding on the emphasis they place 
on a particular sport. 

In hockey, Division | teams may have 


be twenty players on full scholarships. 


Division Il teams can have only 14. 
Similarly, Canadian universities might 
have to be categorized in the same way, 
with limitations placed on the number of 
athletes with scholarships on any one 
team. 

If Canada is interested in producing 
world class athletes, then there may be 
no better way than for the federal and 
provincial governments to pump money 
into sports via universities. If not, the 
status quo is fine. 

Government funding would no doubt 
ensure a more equitable distribution of 
the funds with subsequent parity in 
calibre among the universities a 
possibility. 


AVOIDING PITFALLS 


Canadian universities could learna lot 
from the lengthy experiences American 
universities have had in the past. 

Incorporating the best of the US system 
while maintaining a Canadian flavour 
would be the best alternative. 

Somehow, in our society, we have 
managed to separate athletics from 
academics. Notsolong ago, the best 
athletes were also the best students. The 
only way we can avoid the pitfalls that 
have beset sports in American 
universities is to place emphasis on the 
development of person from bothan 
athletic and a mental point of view. 
Otherwise the granting of athletic 
scholarships would mean falling into the 
same pitfalls that have afflicted 
American univerSities. 
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Sports trivia 


For armchair spor 


By FRANK RUSCITTI 


You might get some of these, you might 
notgetany, but you should have fun 
with the questions anyway. In keeping 
with the spirit of trivia and the holidays 
there is no scoring system for 
determining whether you're an expert or 
not. Devise yourown scoring system 
and give yourself as many points as you 
want. But remember, you don't get any 
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credits for this. 


10. 


HOCKEY 


. Who holds the record for scoring the 


fastest goal in hi8 first N.H.L. game? 


. Whoscored the most goalsina season, 


including playoffs? 


. Who holds the career record for most 


hat tricks?’ 


. During the 1928/29 season, George 


Hainsworth of Montreal set the record 
for most shutouts in a season. How 
many did he get?, 


. Who was the first player to be awarded 


a penalty shot? Did he score? 


. Bobby Hull had the (hardest) fastest 


shot in the N.H.L. Just how fast was it? 


. Here’s a World Championship hockey 


question for you. Back in 1949, Canada 
was the hockey power in the world. 
They set a record for most goals 
scored in a game. How many did they 
score and which nation was their 
victim? 


- How much did the original Stanley Cup 


cost? 

Trick question. Who played the most 
regular season gamesina’78game 
regular season? 

Here’s aclassic. The Detroit Red Wings 
played the Montreal Maroonsinthe 
longest gameinN.H.L. history, two 
hours 56 minutes and 30 seconds. 


What was the score and who won? 


BASEBALL 


. What was the starting line-up for the 


Expos first.game back in 1969? 


. Who made the longest throw of a 


baseball? hint: he was Canadian. 


. What was Ty Cobb's real first name? It 


wasn't Tyrone. 


. Who holds the record for most grand 


slams? 


. Namethe managers the Expos have 


had during their existence. 


- Who wrote the classic about the 
- Brooklyn Dodgers during the 1950's, 


The Boys of Summer? 


. Whoholds the record for most walksina 


season and most total bases in a 
season? 


. This isan easy one. What does Bill Lee 


sprinkle on his pancakes? 


. Whoholds the Expos’ career record for 


most RBI's? 


. Who was the youngest Major League 


Player? Hint: he was 15. 
FOOTBALL 


. Who holds the record for most points 


and most TD's in a rookie year (NFL)? 


. Who holds the record for most career 


points and most pass completionsina 
game? (NFL) 


. What is the most points ever scored in 


an American college football game? 


10. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


a 


fans only 


Who is he? 


. Who threwa TD pass in the 1971 Grey 


Cup game for the winning-score? Hint: 
he wasn’t a quarterback. 


. What is the longest winning streak by 


an American college football team and 
which team did it? 


. What is Johnny Rodgers doing now? 
. Which Argo fumbled the ball inside the 


five yard line during the 1970 Grey Cup 
game against the Calgary Stampeders 
with less than a minute to goin ne 
game? 

Who did Minnie Mack Herron play see 
before he played for the New England 
Patriots? 


Miscellaneous 


. Who is the most successful matador? 
. Who holds the record for staying in a 


cave (spelunking) the longest? 


. What is the smaliest fish ever to wina 


competition? 

What was the first horse ever to win the 
Triple Crown? 

Who was the heaviest world boxing 
champion? 

Who has played in both the NBA and 
for a World Series champion? 

Who holds the record for most Grand 
Prix victories? 

The longest gondola liftis3.4 miles 
long. Where is it? : 


9. What was Pelé’s real name? 
10. What is the greatest overhead lift ever 


by a woman? Who did it? 
HOCKEY NICKNAMES 


. This fellow was a star for the Alouettes What were the real names of the players 


for many years butalso set a record for With following nicknames? 


most fumbles(his own) recovered ina 
single game in the NFL, who was he? 


. This man has played in the NFL, CFL 


and the WFL and he is also the coach of 
the Concordia Stingers football team. 


Answers: so you think you’re good? 


HOCKEY 
1. Gus Bodnar of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs scored 15 seconds into his first 
NHL game on October 30, 1943. 
2. Reggie Leach in the 1975-76 season. 
He scored 80 goals. 
3. Bobby Hull with 28. 
4.22 
5. Armand Mondou of the Montreal 
Canadiens on November 10, 1934. He 
missed. 
6. 118.3 mph 
7.47 goals against Denmark 
8. $48.67 
9. Ross Lonsberry played 82 games ina 
78 game regular season back in 1971-72. 
He played 50 games with the Los 
Angeles Kings before being traded to 
the Flyers who at the,time had played 
four less games than the Kings. 
10. 1-0 for the Detroit Red Wings. 


~ 


BASEBALL 
1. Coco Laboy, Mudcat Grant, Maury 
Wills, Gary Sutherland, Mack Jones, 
Don Hahn, John Bateman, Rusty Staub, 
Bob Bailey. 
2. Glen Gorbus threw the ball 445’ 10” 
3. Tyrus 
4. Lou Gehrig hit 23 
5. Gene Mauch, Karl Kuehl, Charlie Fox 
and Dick Williams 
6. Roger Kahn 
7. George H. (Babe) Ruth 
8. Grass 
9. Bob Bailey 


10. Joe Nuxhall for Cincinnati. 


FOOTBALL 


1. Gale Sayers 
2. George Blanda 

3. 222 by Georgia Tech 

4. Sam Etcheverry 

5. Wally Highsmith 

6. Moses Denson 

7. 47 games by Oklahoma 
8. Who cares? 

9. Leon McQuay 

1 


10. Calgary Stampeders 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Rafael “Lagartijo” Molina killed 4,867 
bulls in his career. 
2. Milutin Veljkovic stayed 463 days in 
the Samar Cavern in Ydugoslavia. 
3. Asmelt weighing one-sixteenth of an 
ounce. 
4. Sir Barton in 1919 
5. Primo Carnera 
6. Ron Reed 
7. Jackie Stewart 
8. Killington, Vermont 
9. Edson Arantes do Nascimento 
10. 286 pounds by Katie Sandwina 


HOCKEY NICKNAMES 
1. John McKenzie ...... 6. Mike Veisor 


7. Ed Hospodar 
8. Reggie Fleming 


2. Bryan Watson 
3. Bryan Campbell 
4. Mike Walton 9. Gary Simmons 
5. Dale Rolfe ; 10. Frank Beaton 
Of course some players didn’t require 


nicknames. Their Own names were 
strange enough. The following all 
played the NHL: Morris Titanic, Bart 
Crashley, Butch Deadmarsh, Jimmy 
Boo, Ted Bulley, Jim Moxey, Mal Zinger, 
John “Butch” Baby, and Sprague 
Cleghorn. 


TRUE OR FALSE 
1. True 
2. False, it is three inches in diameter. 
3. False, it was Raymond Bourque of the 
‘Boston Bruins. 
4. False 
5. True, at the 2:58 mark to be precise. 
6. True 
7. False, they finished second last year. 
8. False, this occurs only if the defensive 
team incurs a penalty. 
9. True . 
10. False, Dionne scored 53 goals, but 
Danny Gare scored 56 as well. 


ATHLETE-SPORT ASSOCIATION 
1. Baseball 
2. Track 
3. Horse-racing 
4. Football (plays for the Stingers) 
5. Hockey (Fifth oe scorerinthe 
N.H.L. last year. 
6. Grand Prix racing. 
7. Golf 
8. Tennis 
9. Boxing 
10. Soccer 


1. “Pie Face” 6. “Worm” 
2. “Bugsy” 7. “Box Car” 
3. “Soupy” 8. “Cement Head” 
4. “Shaky” 9. “The Cobra” 
5. “Goat” 10. “Never” 
TRUE OR FALSE 
1. Stunting is a tactic used by 


defensive linemen toconfuse the 
offense. 

2. A hockey puck is two ‘and a half 
inches in diameter. 

3. Bobby Smith won the rookie of the 
year award in the NHL last year. 

4. Rusty Staub was one of the original 
Expos chosen from the Detroit 
Tigers in the expansion draft back in 
1969. 

5. On October 30, 1974 in Kinshasa 
Zaire, Muhammed Ali knocked out 
George Foreman in the eighth 
round? 

6. Joltin’ Joe DiMaggio ae only seta 
56 game hitting streak but also won 
three MVP awards, two home-run 
titles and two batting titles. 

7. The Concordia Stingers hockey 
team has finished first in the 
Québec University Athletic Associa- 
tion the last five years:in a row. 

8. In football, if a penalty occurs 
during the last play of the game and 
time has expired, the period will be 
extended to allow for the completion 
of @ play that is free of a penalty. 

9. At one time, hockey teams were 
allowed to ice seven players. 

10. Charlie Simmer, Marcel Dionne and 
Blaine Stoughton each scored 56 
goals last year. 


ATHLETE SPORT ASSOCIATION 


Associate the following athletes with the 
sport they play. 


1. Mike Andrews 6. Bruno Giacomelli 
2. Abbie Hoffman 7. Danny Edwards 
3. Gilles Gendron 8. Manuel Orantes 
4. ColinAnderson 9- Jack Johnson 
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. Mike Rogers 10. Kyle Rote 


Drapeau authors 
cont’d from p. 19 


and friends of the mayor and his 
sister Madeleine Drapeau 
Champagne. 

Purcell managed to arrange 
for an interview with the 
mayor's wife by talking with her 
best friend, Mme. Paul Massé, 
who convinced Marie-Claire to 
speak with Purcell. 


Purcell was met at Drapeau’s | 


front door by a guard coming 
from the back. Mme. Drapeau 
was waiting in the backyard, 
where the one hour interview 
took place. The mayor's wife 
offered Purcell-a cool iced 
drink, but Purcell never saw the 
inside of the house, something 
she had wanted to do. 

The idea for the book evolved 


from McKenna’s previous | 


works on Drapeau, including a 
CBC documentary he co- 
produced for the fifth estate 
and an article published in 
Weekend Magazine in 1976. 
(McKenna said the mayor 
thought the coverage was fair). 

John Pearce of Clarke, Irwin 
approached the team to write 
the full biography and the final 
product is a well-written, well- 
researched “journalistic bio- 
graphy.” 

“It's difficult fora journalist to 
sit down and talk about a book 
we've spent four years writing,” 
says McKenna, a Loyola 
College graduate and former 
editor of Loyola. News. 


“I feel mostly pleased with it, : 


I'm proud we did it.It was an 
interesting project to work ona 
book with my husband,” said 
Purcell. 

McKenna said that when the 
-* couple receives their royalties, 
it will work out that they earned 
about 50 cents an hour. 


WORK IN SPARE TIME 
Much of the research and 


writing for the book was done in ~ 


their spare time. McKenna 
works full-time as a producer 
for CBC’s the fifth estate. 

In the midst.of working on the 
book Purcell gave birth to their 
second daughter Caitlin. There 
were months when little was 

-done, said Purcell. The bulk of 


the work was done in the last 
year, particularly. over the 
summer. 


- ‘Ifwehadn’thad our in-laws to 


take care of our kids(they have 
another daughter Robin) the 
book wouldn’t have been 
done,” said Purcell. 

“It’s quite nice to be involved 
in something we both care 
about,” she said. “When things 
got bad we found something to 
laugh about.” There were times 
when McKenna wanted to pick 
up the manuscript and just burn 
it. 

They spent this past summer 
finishing the book and Purcell 
said it was hard writing and 
typing on weekends, especially 
when she would look out the 


window and see people relaxing="."* = = 
and playing Trisb86 OM a nices" 
. Sunny day. 


McKennaand Purcellagree 
the project was not one either of 
them could have done alone. 
McKenna did most of the 
writing and Purcell did the 
research. 

“We needed each other for 
moral support,” said Purcell. 

' Both. are involved with 
promoting the book. McKenna 
Said-at a press conference last 
week that there still was work to 
be done on the French edition. 
They are alsostill waiting for 


more reviews. 
Oe Se Se et ee Ee ee 


Theatre 


cont'd from p. 26 


Montrealers became ac- 
quainted with names of young 
actors such as Christopher 
Plummer, William Shatner, 


- Madeleine Sherwood, Richard 


Eaton, Jean Gascon, Jean- 
Louis Roux, Denise Pelletier, 
GiJles Pelletier, Monique Mer- 
Cure, just to mention a few. 


~ AUTOS 
AVAILABLE 


TORONTO 
WESTERN CANADA 
MARITIMES 


FLORIDA : 


937-2816 


MONTREAL DRIVE AWAY 
4036 ST CATHERINE W. 


SOUTHWEST CORNER AT ATWATER 


GO LIGHT! 


Time for X-C skiing and 
winter camping. We’ve 
been the specialists in 
— town for 20 years. 


=e X-Cskisets, 


acne winter clothing, 
__ backpacks, tents, 
sleeping bags... 


X-C SKI RENTALS 


La Boutique a Be 
Le Randonneur es 
1324A Sherbrooke West ee 


Montreal H3G 1H9 
842-0286, 842-2851 


( 


f 


385, St-Paul 


Québec G1K 3X3 
418 692-3708 


a 


These young performers of the 
40's were later to gain interna- 
tional fame. 

There was a time where 
theatre here had its stars and 
these stars attracted the crowds. 


‘What we need now,” says* 


Lonergan, “is to build up a star 
system here. We would attract 
more people.” 

“What we are missing here,” 
says Walter Massey, “is Cana- 
dian commercial theatre to 
attract audiences.” 

“We should have more media 
exposure,’ says Pam Turpin. 
“Papers seem more interested 
with what's going on in Holly- 
wood. They'd rather write about 
a movie star than a theatre 
actress.” 


= °sMORE EXPOSURE 


‘Concordia University theatre 
student Hada McNeil, who 
directed Anouilh’s Antigone at 
the Chameleon in November, 
says the reason why theatre in 
Montreal isn’t doing as well as it 
should is that it is centered in 
Toronto. Ontario is the happy 
hunting ground for English 


miles to Montreal. 


Christmas warmth. 


feet istani of the high Hima- 
layas have evolved a beautiful 
way to conserve natural body heat 
thick socks and gloves hand-knit 
according to ancient methods. 

In our latest shipment you will 
find ail traditional patterns express- 
ing the independent spirit of the 
mountain folk. (No two pair of socks 
or gloves are alike.) 

Made from 60% cotton and 40% 
wool, they come in natural tones 
‘and assorted mixed colours. 

There is something particularly 
friendly about a gift of warm gloves 
at Christmas. The socks may be 
hung on the mantle as Christmas 
stockings. They are also perfect for 
cross country skiers as well as 
people who just enjoy lounging by 
the fire in cosy footwear. 

The journey: By cart from Bamiyan, 
Afghanistan to Kabul, by truck over 
the Hindu-Kushrangeinto Tashkent, 
Russia, by train to Moscow, by 
air to Hamburg and by sea 3,186 


DOWNTOWN: St. Catherine at Peel. 866-6166 
ST.HUBERT ST: 6720St HubertSt. at St. Zotique. 270-3054 
PLACE ROSEMERE:Labelle Bivd.at Route 640.621-0160 LES PROMENADES ST. BRUNO: Hwy.116 at Route 30.461-0525 
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theatre. That is where the 
directors recruit their casts. Big 
productions come from To- 
ronto. 


“It gets discouraging,” says | 


McNeil. “Productions in Mon- 
treal are mediocre; besides 
there is not much happening 
here so theatre people lose 
their motivation and their 
enthusiasm.” 

Don Rubin, associate profes- 
sor of dramatic literature and 
criticism at Toronto’s York 
University once explained that 
here in Quebec we have Jean- 
Claude Germain and his Théatre 
d’Aujourd’hui, which cators to 
the French public. The Compag- 
nie de Quat’Sous did most to 
establish Michel Tremblay. 

On the other hand it’s the 
Toronto companies which cater 
to the English public. Paul 
Thompson and his Toronto 
based Théatre Passe Muraille 
brought Maggie and Pierre to 
the Montreal public. It was Ken 
Grass’ Factory Theatre Lab in 
Toronto which first established 
a Canadian-only production 
policy, and which first produced 


[oi 

i bRaaat 

ay, 
> 


adult: eae 
childrens: 9.24 
baby: 


POINTE CLAIRE: K-Mart Plaza, 183F Hymus Blvd. E. at St. Jean. 695-1942 
PLACE VERSAILLES: Sherbrooke E. at Route 25. 354-1500 
MONTREAL WEST: Westminster at Sherbrooke.488-6514 


Za SB 


David Freeman's Creeps. 

“Montreal is to the French 
theatre what Toronto is to the 
English one,” says Richard 
Denison, director of the National 
Theatre School. 


LOOKING BETTER 


The English theatre situation 
in Montreal is far from enviable, 
but the people working in it 
seem to be concerned, worried 
and willing to give it agenuine 
effort. : 

“| know we will not turn our 
backs to our own culture,” says 
Walter Massey with a twinkle of 
optimism. : 

When the curtain falls and the 
last knot of theatregoers slowly 
leaves the room, commenting 
animatedly on the show, the 
voices of that eager crowd 
softly trail away. The theatre is 
empty. 


Backstage, there are the. 


actors removing their make-up, 
the technicians putting away 
their equipment, the director 
wid lets out a sigh of relief and 
that last person that stays 
behind to turn off the lights. 


ee 
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UNIVERSITE 
_ DE SHERBROOKE 


BUREAU DE LA RECHERCHE ET DES BOURSES 


38 BOURSES D’ETUDES 


de maitrise et de doctorat 
pour l’année universitaire 19841-1982 


Aux @tudiants qui s’inscriront G temps complet et pour la premiére 
fois G l'un de ses programmes de formation de chercheurs, |’Univer- 
sité de Sherbrooke offre, pour l'année universitaire 1984-82, 38 bour- 
ses d'études de maitrise et de doctorat, réparties comme suit: 


@©27 BOURSES DE MAITRISE, pouvant aller jusqu’a 4000$ chacune; 


@©11 BOURSES DE DOCTORAT (renouvelables une fois), pouvant 
aller jusqu’Gé 6000 $ chacune. 


Date limite de presentation d’une candidature: le 46 février 1981. 


Réponse de |’Universitée: mi-mars 1984. 


DISCIPLINES OU CHAMPS D’ETUDES 


Toutes les disciplines ci-dessous mentionnées sont admissibles aux 
bourses de maitrise. 


Les disciplines marquées d’un astérisque sont admissibles aux 
‘bourses de doctorat. - . 


* Anatomie Géographie 

* Biochimie Histoire 

* Biologie Kinanthropologie 

* Biologie cellulaire * Littérature canadienne comparée 

* Biophysique * Mathématiques 

* Chimie * Microbiologie 
Economique * Pharmacologie 

* Etudes francaises Philosophie 

* Génie civil > * Physiologie 

* Génie chimique * Physique 

* Génie électrique Radiobiologie 

* Génie mécanique Sciences de |’éducation 

Théologie 


Pour obtenir de l'information sur ces bourses, sur l'un ou l'autre des pro- 
grammes d'études, et pour se procurer les documents nécessaires 4 la 
presentation d'une candidature, on est prié de remplir et retourner le 
coupon-réeponse ci-dessous G |l’adresse suivante: 


Bureau de la recherche et des bourses 
Pavillon central — Université de Sherbrooke 
Sherbrooke (Québec) J1K 2R4 


Je suis intéressé(e) G poser ma candidature au Programme de bourses de 
l'Université de Sherbrooke en vue d’études de maitrise _], de doctorat [] 


SPECIAL 
STUDENT 


DISCOUNT COIFFURE 


40% OFF REGULAR PRICES 


HAIRCUT & BLOWDRY REG. $25.00 NOW $15 00 


HAIRCUT ONLY-$1 2,00 1433 STANLEY 
MON-FRI ONLY WITH STUD. ID 844-3309 


000000000 00000000 00000000 000800000000000008008 
370 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 
NEAR BLEURY 866-0272 


Chaussures 


Sandor 
Ltee. 


SANDOR IS ON SALE! 


10% OFF IN ADDITION TO OUR 
REGULAR 10% OFF ON ALL SHOES 
AND BAGS WITH THIS COUPON 


HMMM MM MMM MM RM MM MM 
x : * 
: ... and to all a good nite! - 
* x 
* x 
CUSA : 
z PROGRAM BOARD : 
* * 
* * 
me ... “da bear”, Al Jurgenfeldt, Rodney x 
Gorchinsky, Real Ouellette, Kathy O’Neil, 

x Ronald Walker, Paul the Photographer, x 
* ‘Wayne Cullin, Bill Langlois, Murray the Link, Fotini, * 
x Joe di Mauro, Valerie Siemens, Sheila Flood, Claire Boucher * 
x and all S.G.W. campus programmers! x 
x 4 
MMM MM MM OOO MM MO 

' Ck UNION ~ 

Crrisman FELLOWSHIP / | 


IF YOU HAVE FREE TIME DURING THIS EXAM 
PERIOD, WHY NOT COME AND HAVE A FEAST OF 
A TIME AT OUR 


CHRISTMAS BANQUET 


AND 
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING 
HEAR OUR GUEST SPEAKER 


BOB THRALL 


6 PM 

H-763 

DEC 22 1980 
$5.00/CON ID 
$6.00/GENERAL 
$6.00/AT THE DOOR 


EVERYONE WELCOME 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL NITA AT 879-4551 
BETWEEN NOON AND 2PM 


